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THE ETHNIC VARIATION OF MYTHS. 
BY JOHN FRASER, LL. D., SYDNEY. 


The Polynesians have a literature hundreds of years old, 
but, like the Homeric poems in their earliest stage, it is oral 
and unwritten, and has been handed down from generation to 
generation by public and private recitations. That literature 
consists of genealogies of their gods and noblemen, songs in 
praise of their chiefs and ancestral heroes, mythical stories 
and folk-songs. In India, and specially in the province of 
Rajpaland, there is a class of professional bards, whose duty it 
is to treasure in their memories the genealogy of each noble 
family and the folk-lore of the race. At certain times of the 
year, such a bard sets out on his journey of visits, travelling 
from the court of one prince to another; and is everywhere 
received with kindness and welcomed. If, since his last visit, 
some joyful incident has happened in the family of the host, 
as the birth of a boy or the marriage of a princess, he sings a 
poetical and much embellished account of the ancestors and 
their brave deeds, and adds something new to suit the occasion. 
At banquets he gives songs and recitations of any kind that 
his patron or guests may ask for. 

Among the Polynesians something similar has long existed, 
and I shall now speak of that branch of them which occupies 
the Samoan group of islands. A very large body of native 
tradition about things human and divine is preserved as folk- 
lore in the memories of certain official men, who may be called 
“legend-keepers.” These are honorable men, both by morals 
and by rank, for by birth-right they are mostly a/7%, that is, 
“chiefs,” and as an idea of sacredness attaches to their rank 
and their office, they are above the suspicion of falsifying the 
records which they keep, or of allowing them to be corrupted, 
for that would be sacrilege. Of course, I am now speaking of 
Samoa as it was half a century ago. I chance to have in my 
possession a considerable bundle of myths from Samoa, writ- 
ten down, there, about that time by an English.missionary, who 
labored long in that field, and who, having gained the con- 
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fidence of one of these “ legend-keepers,” was allowed to pre- 
serve in writing to his dictation many of these interesting 
records. One of these myths has been chosen as my present 
theme. 

It has for title “Le malaga na alu i le laga,” that is, “ The 
travelling-party that went [up]to the heavens.” It so much 
resembles the classical stury of ‘* The war of the gods and the 
giants,” that it may interest you to trace the local coloring 
which these Polynesians have given to that story. And for 
that purpose I will first write an outline of the myth, as trans- 
lated from the text, and will then offer some remarks. 


THE MYTH. 


In the pantheon of the Samoans, the supreme god is 
Tangaloa, who dwells in the highest heavens; a region of un- 
clouded brightness and unruffled calm. Ile has many sons, 
who are called the Sa Tangaloa, for Sa in Samoan means 
“race, family.” Some:of these sons he permits to dwell in 
the lower heavens and rule there; others, the sons of these, 
but born of human mothers, remaining on the earth below, 
and many of them are giants with such names as Losi, Pava, 
Le-Fanonga, Moso, Tié-tié-a-Talanga. These giants are not 
reckoned among the Sa-Tangaloa, but are treated as inferiors. 
The chief ‘of them is Losi, who was the fisherman of the gods 
and had charge of the sea. He is the son of Malae-La,* who 
-is the husband of the daughter of the first human pair of 
Samoans. 

One ‘day the Sa-Tangaloa, the young demi-gods in the lower 
heavens, wanted some fish to eat; so they sent down a message 
to Losi. Losi obeyed orders, went and caught some very large 
fish, tied them by the tail to a long rope, and then told the 
messengers to come and take the fish. They came, but the 
fish were lively and dragged them hither and thither, so that 
they had to call to Losi for help. He said, ‘‘ You go on first 
and { will take up the fish.””’ So he went up with one hundred 
large fish; he took so many because the large house in the 
heavens, where the single young men lived, had a huadred 
doors. When he arrived there, Losi placed a fish over night 
on the threshold of each door; and in the early dawn, when 
the young men were coming out, each stepped upon the slip- 
pery thing and fell down. One got a broken arm, another a 
wounded head, and so on; this took away all the enjoyment 
of their fish, and left them a grudge against Losi for his practi- 
cal joke. 

Hospitality, however, required that the young men should 
prepare an oven of food as a compliment to their guest, and 
Losi went and stood beside them, looking at its preparation. 
In those days there was no aro food, or bread food or yams on 





* Malae is the open space 1n @ village where the people assemble on public occasions; La is 
the “sun.” 
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the earth below. Losi, therefore, slily picked up and secreted 
one of the scraps of favo about his person under his girdle. 
The young men observed his movements, and, suspecting what 
he had done, they laid hold of him, and searching him they 
most indecently exposed his person; but they did not find his 
treasure. He went off in great indignation at the disgrace. 
On the earth below, he planted the ‘avo; it became very pro- 
ductive, and he got from ita fine crop. After a while some of 
the Sa-Tangaloa came down to earth, and, seeing his planta- 
tion of favo, they said: “After all, he did bring down the 
things of heaven.’ And so they carried off all his fruit. 
This incensed him still mure, and he resolved to have revenge. 

And Losi took council with his brethren, the earth-born 
giants, who were ten of prodigious strength and bigness. So 
they all met and went up to the heavens as a friendly travelling 
party of visitors. But the Sa-Tangaloa suspected their design, 
and, although offering the usual civility of food, they meant to 
attack the giants when engaged in eating. Losi’s men were on 
their guard, and while the rest of them looked on, two of the 
brethren came forward and ate up all the offering, along with 
the yoke-sticks on which it had been brought and the baskets; 
not a thing was left. So the Sa-Tangaloa were foiled. 

Next day, the visitors were invited to share in the sports 
and trials of strength. The young men had one champion, 
Tangaloa of the-eight-livers, who they thought would conquer 
and kill all their adversaries. This was a chief, about whose 
body hung his livers—eight in number. But the earth-born 
Moso encountered him; the two joined in a hand-to-hand com- 
bat with clubs; they lifted up their blows and the eight-livered 
hero got a gash; one of his livers was cut off; again another 
blow caught him and another liver was cut off; the eight- 
livered became weak, Then his friends the Lava-sii came for- 
ward to pay hisransom. So again the Sa-Tangaloa were foiled, 
and earth-born Mosa got all the honor. 

Again the next day, came on the sport of floating on the 
bosom of the river, which, with its impetuous current, was 
likely to sweep away the visitors not accustomed to it. But 
Lautolo, one of them, stood in the midst of the water, and 
when any one of his friends was swamped, he took hold of 
him and lifted him out. The Sa-Tangaloa looked for drowned 
men; but, lo! the giants were there on the bank of the river, 
shaking the water out of their hair, and all safe. 

Last of all, the next day, the rain-maker in the heavens 
brought down a deluge of rain. The visitors were prepared 
for that, for Moso had caught many birds, and taking off their 
wings and feathers he had decked himself with them and, sit- 
ting down like a gigantic brood hen, he sheltered all his com- 
rades from the rain under his wings. When the rain ceased, 
the warriors came out and attacked the Sa-Tangaloa, beat 
them cruelly and made them acknowledge themselves van- 
quished. 
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So the travelling party returned to earth again, carrying 
with them the spoils of heaven—¢aro and cocoa-nut, and bread- 
fruit and ava, and kava bowls in which to make that drink. 


VARIATIONS, 


There can be little doubt, I think, that this myth is of the 
same origin as the Grecian story about the war of the gods 
and the giants—the same but different. It now remains for 
me to show the analogies and the contrast between the two, 
and, if possible, to account for their variations. 


1. In the early days of mythology there was a coming and 
going between gods and men,—between heaven and earth In 
that, both Greek and Polynesians conspicuously agree. 


2. There were giants on earth in these days, strong enough 
and daring enough to be at variance with the inferior gods and 
to make war on them, and to conquer them The Titans of 
Hesiod’s 7heogony correspond with the Sa-Tangaloa of the 
Samoans, for they are all gods, but of an inferior kind. In 
Greece the giants and the cyclops who assisted Zeus in the war 
against these Titan-gods were sprung from the union of heaven 
(Ouranos) and earth (Gaia). In Samoa, the father of Losi is 
a celestial (La, the sun), but his mother is one of the ancients 
of the human race. His comrades, too, are tremendous fel- 
lows; one of them, Le-Fanonga, that is, ‘“ Destruction,” 


sweeps everything before him in battle, as he well may, if he 
was worthy of his name; another of them, Tié-tié, went down 
to Tartarus, fought with Mafusé, the fire-king there, broke his 
arm and his leg, conquered him, and brought fire to men on 
earth above. 


The Sa-Tangaloa occupy one hundred rooms. In the 
Grecian story the sons of Uranus and Gaia have each a hun- 
dred arms. 


4. In the Samoan myth the war ends on the fourth night. 
The Grecian account makes the war last for ten years. 


. In Greece the legends about the Giants and the Titans 
and their doings are very confused; in Samoa, the whole is a 
plain, intelligible narrative, arising out of a practical joke of 
one of the giants—a pastime to which giants are considered 
rather partial. 


6. As spoils of war, favo and all other things good for food 
were brought down from heaven. Losi had at first s/olen a bit 
of taro from the Sa-Tangaloa. ‘lié-tié, as a victor, carried fire 
‘up to earth, where-with to cook food. In contrast, the Greek 
Prometheus s/o/e fire from heaven and brought it down to earth. 


7. In the Samoan language, the noun Losi means “envy, 
jealousy, emulation.” This name may have some reference to 
the causes that led to the war. In Greece, the wily Titan, 
Kronos, had dethroned the aged Ouranos and set up a new 
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monarchy. Perhaps “ envy and ambition” led him on to this. 
Zeus, with the help of his half-brothers, the cyclops, and the 
giants, warred on the Titans and recovered his father’s throne. 
8. The Tangaloan demi-gods are sensual in this respect, 
that they must have fish to eat and fava to drink, and thus the 
Samoans regard them as anthropmorphic; but the myths bring 
no charges of senswousness against them, such as we find in the 
Greek tales about Poseidon, Hephaistos and Aphrodite. Like 
the Samoans themselves, the Tangaloans are swift to observe 
the laws of hospitality, for they at once prepare food for their 
visitors, although those have come on a hostile errand. 


g. The Grecian war is founded on brute force: Pelion is 
piled upon Ossa, and attempts are made to take Olympus by 
storm; at last Zeus launches all his stores of thunder and 
lightning and thus quells the Titans. In Samoa, it is “ diamond 
cuts diamond ” in pretended trials of skill and strength, and at 
last an open fight. | 

10. In the Tangaloan sports, observe In how many points 
the myths correspond with legends current in the Old World: 

(2) The giants are prodigious gluttons. Le-sa ate up the 
whole supply of food and the baskets and the neck-yoke. 

(4) There is single combat to settle the strife—a club- 
match. ; 


(c) The conquered man is admitted to ransom, and the 
conqueror is highly honored. 

(2) Some of the giants are very tall, as well as strong. 
Lau-tolo could’stand in the middle of a swollen river, and 
rescue his friends. 

(ce) In the Samoan language, oso-moso is the name of a 
bird; and in the myth, the giant Moso covers himself with 
feathers. In our legends there are tales about giant birds, such 
as the Roc. 


11. But in three other parts of the sports, the analogies 
are not European: 

(z) In Australia, Polynesia and America there are profes- 
sional rain-makers, and there are rain-medicines. The Samoans 
strongly dislike heavy rain; falling on their warm, naked bodies, 
it chills them through and through. 

(4) Surf-swimming and floating is universal in Polynesia 
as a sport and trial of skill. 

(c) Thereisa river in the heavens; the Milky Way is that 
river; it is called Aniva in Samoan, 


12. The champion of the Tangaloan party had “ eight 
livers.” In classic language the liver is “courage.” To be 
“white-livered”’ is to be a “‘ coward.” 


13. The number eight is remarkable here, for it is evi- 
dently used as a “complete” number. I have found it 
similarly used in several other of the Samoan records. The 
word in Polynesian is va/u, “ twice four.” Now, I do not kfiow 
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any other part of the world, except India, in which the number 
eight is so used. I intend some day-to write more fully on this 
point, for I think it proves that the ancestors of the Polynes- 
ians had some connection with India. 


15. Inthe Samoan pantheon the supreme god is Tanga-loa, 
which name I take to mean “the lofty (/oa) encompassing ” 
(verb faa-1) heavens. The name thus corresponds with the 
Sanskrit ‘“‘ Varuna,” the Greek “ Ouranos.’ He dwells in the 
Ninth Heavens and is a calm, quiescent being. In this he cor- 
responds with the Indian Brahma. His palace there is called 
“ale-ula, the ‘bright house”; there is no noise or disorder there; 
all is calm, bright and pure. The councils of the great gods 
are held there. The upper gods have the right to assemble 
there, but the inferior gods come only on invitation. For 
analogy we have the Roman Dii consentes, the Dii majorum 
gentium, and Dii minorum gentium. 

The distinguishing name of the Supreme Tangaloa is T.-i-le- 
langi, “‘ Tangaloa-in-the-heavens,” but there are many high Tan- 
galoes, all of them, however, being functions or attributes of 
that god. As “creator of lands,” he is called T.-faa-tutu-pu- 
nuse; as the “immoveable, unchangeable one,” he is called 
T.le-fuli; as “going to and fro to visit his creation and his 
creatures,” he is called T. Savale or T. Asiasi-nuse, and so on. 
With all this compare the Indian Brahma and his emanations. 
Just as in the beginning the sole, self-causing spirit Brahma by 
his we// created the waters, so Tangaloa-i-le-langi created the 
lands and men by his w// alone. And Brahma in one of his 
aspects is Brahma Prajapati, the personal creator; as the pre- 
server, he is Vishnu; as the destroyer, he is Siva, and so on. 

The whole of the Samoan conception of Tangaloa and his 
heavens is somewhat like Buddhist ideas. To show this I quote 
the following from Childers: 


Brahmaloko is the world or heaven of Brahma angels, the Brahma- 
world It is divided into two parts: (1) Rupabrahmaloko, the world of 
corporeal Brahmas, and (2) Arupabrahmaloko, the world of formless 
Brahmas. The first consists of sixteen heavens, placed one above the 
other and inhabited by Brahma devas or angels of different sorts; the 
other consists of four heavens and is placed immediately above the 
Rupabrahmaloko. The Brahmas are a higher order of angels than the 
devas of the Devaloko, being free from ama, or sensual desire or passions, 
and insensible to heat and cold. In some of the worlds they are self- 
resplendent and have purely intellectual pleasures; those of Rupabrahma- 
loko have a form or body, but those of Arupabrahmaloko are mere efful- 
gences or spirits without form. The devas of Devaloko are super-human 
beings or angels, living a life of happiness and exempt from the ills of 
humanity. 





Note —In another Samoan myth which I have cited—the Story of Creatlon—many paralle 
to these Samoan beliefs about Tangaloa and bis heavens, come out more clearly than in this one 
In fact it would be easy for me to enlarge every one of the the fifteen parallels I have giver, but 
the space I have at my disposal forbids. And so, at present, I give only an outline of what 
might be said of this myth about the Samoan malaga na alu i le lagi. 





SHRINES NEAR COCHITI, NEW MEXICO, 
BY FREDERICK STARR. 


In a recent visit to Cochiti, I desired to visit all the 
shrines or sacred places in the immediate vicinity of the 
pucblo. Some of these I already knew, but most of them 
were new to me. Apparently there are ten of these places. 
We visited eight of them: secret sacred dances were in pro- 
gress near the others, and our guide dared not go with us thither 
at that time. 

Cochiti is one of the seven Queres pueblos. It lies upon 
a gravel terrace, west of the Rio Grande at a short distance 
from that river. Back from it stretches a little plain, behind 
which, to the north and west, rises a series of gravel hills and 
ridges. These occupy a broad strip of country, and behind 
them rise the great rock mesas and potreros of the Rio Grande 
Cafion. The Rio Grande flows past the pueblo in a flat alluvial 
valley, nearly a mile wide, at a level of some fifteen or twenty 
feet below the town. Eastward from the river the gravel hills 
give way to a high plain, which stretches east and north to the 
rock mass forming the eastern side of the great cafion. The 
cultivated fields of the pueblo begin at the village and lie in 
the river valley, extending some distance up the river. 

All pueblo Indians reverence the points of the compass. 
From the cardinal points come helpful or harmful influences. 
Toward them propitiatory offerings and prayers aremade. To 
the Cochiti there are six cardinal points—North, West, South, 
East, Up, Down. The usual offering to the cardinal points is 
corn-meal, and in every household a little dish of sacred meal 
stands ready for use. A pinch sprinkled toward the points in 
the order named secures favor. Pounded sea-shells may be 
mixed with corn meal to be used in this way. On some occa- 
sions a special meal—the pollen of corn—is used. 

To a sacred place, to the influences of the place, or to the 
beings who are supposed to show their power there, objects 
are given. Commonest of these offerings are “ prayer-sticks” 
or ‘‘prayer-feathers.”” To a little stick, of a size and character 
precisely regulated, feathers are tied. Single feathers are tied 
to bits of string. Two or more feathers are tied together. 
Any of ‘these, properly placed at a sacred place, is at once a 
prayer and a sacrifice. All of them are prepared with attention 
to ceremonial details. 

The nearest shrine to Cochiti lies a short half mile north* 
of the village, to the east of the road to Bland. It is at the 
base of the gravel terrace and at the edge of the alluvial flat 
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* The directions here given may not be accurate, as no compass was usedin determining them, 
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on which are the village fields. It is at the lower end of a rain 
furrow upon the fan-shaped deposit of sand and gravel. Here 
there is a circle or ring of stones, which measures about ten 
feet and a half in diameter. The enclosed space is cleared of 
stones, but at the centre is a bowlder a foot or so across. The 
circle is open at the east, the opening being toward the culti- 
vated fields which are near. This is a favorite shrine, much 
frequented, and buried in the sand under the stones of the 
circle were many feathered strings. Under the central bowlder 
were feathered strings, a feathered stick, and a flat bit of schist, 
which had been rudely chipped to resemble some ancient stone 
tool. From the fact that this is the only stone ring here- 
abouts which does not open toward the pueblo, and from the 
fact that it does open toward the planted fields, it is inferred 
that the favorable influences of the place were to be directed 
to the fields. (Fig. 1.) - 

A little to the west, upon one of the nearest gravel hills, is 
the second shrine. It is a pretty line of stones, arranged in 
the form of a horse-sl.oe, opening toward the village. “It 
measures about five feet and a half across in either direction. 
At the center is an irregular, sub-angular bowlder, perhaps 
fifteen inches in diameter, and of a curious reddish-brown 
color. It must contain a considerable amount or iron. This 
stone ring (Fig. 2) is situated on the sloping southern end of 
the gravel hill, and is in sight from the pueblo. It is especi- 
ally visited by hunters who wish for luck, and feathered strings 
were-wedged in between the stones, buried beneath the larger 
stones of the circle, or (and especially ) below the large, central 
bowlder. 

The third shrine is near the last, on a similar ridge or hill 
aod in almost identically the same position. It is a small 
horseshoe shaped line of stones, with an unusua'ly wide- 
opening, which is toward the town. It is neatly constructed, 
but has no central bowlder. It measures but two feet and nine 
inches in either direction. No feather offerings are left here, 
but sprinklings of meal are made. After the pinches have been 
sprinkled to the cardinal points, a trail of meal is laid, leading 
out through the opening toward the pueblo. (Fig. 3.) 

Near here, in a run hollow between hills, is the moccasin 
stone. At the base of the hill a few stones are arranged to 
partly surround a little space, upon which 1s laid the flat-topped 
stone in question. It is, perhaps, a piece of sandstone. Upon 
its upper surface iron has segregated into a regular outline, 
curiously resembling in form the sole of an Indian's moccasin: 
by the weathering away of the surrounding sandstone this is 
left slightly in relief. To this place those come, who are about 
to make moccasins, and pray with sacred meal that the moc- 
casins here cut out may be durable. (Fig. 4.) 

The fifth and finest of all these shrines lies at a little distance, 
following along the base of the gravel hills, near a much-used 
trail. The shrine is now little visited, as Mexicans passing by 
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delight to disturb the offerings. The well-constructed circle 
of stones must measure nearly fifteen feet across. (Fig. 5.) 
The stones of which it is built are of quite uniform size and ap- 
parently were carefully selected. The opening is toward the 
pueblo; the sandy space within the enclosure is kept well 
cleared. There is no bowlder at the centre, but at the rear, 
opposite the opening, is a carefully placed group of five stones, 
all of unusual and striking character. One is brown in color, 
with curious streaks of blood-red jasper; another, nearly round, 
is composed of concentric shells, alternately white and yellow; 
the third is a mass of black, bladed crystals of hornblende, with 
a speckling of white bere and there; the fourth 1s a badly- 
weathered, coarse-grained, light-colored, crystalline mass, from 
which project dozens of brownish nodules perhaps garnets; 
the fifth is coated with beautifully clouded white and flesh-red 
chalcedony. In the construction of the ring itself, near this 
group, several striking and curious stones were used. No 
offerings were found deposited here, but we were told that they 
were of the usual sort. 

To the west and south, and beyond a gravel ridge, at the 
mouth of the cafiada, is a shrine once famous, but now in dis- 
repute on account of Mexican disturbance. It'is at the side 
of the dry stream bed, at the base of a slope covered with a 
heavy down-wash of gravel and bowlders. There is no ring ot 
stones, or any clear evidence of construction. A roundish 
bowlder lies upon a little surface of sand; several stones form 
an irregular line near by: all are partly inbedded in the sand. 
Among them is a triangular gray stone, which is said to be the 
important object. A small cypress (?) tree stands near these 
stones. No offerings were found, but formerly pairs of plume- 
sticks and little rattles of gourds were placed here. The latter 
were hidden among the stones, hung upon the tree, or laid 
upon the ground below it. 

Between here and the village, near a little wash on the level 
terrace, is the deerfoot stone. (Fig.6.) It resembles purple 
jasper; it is a water-worn, though not round, bowlder; it con- 
tains a deep depression, which looks strikingly like the print 
of a deer’s hoof. It is considered to be such an impression, 
and hunters who are going in search of deer, sprinkle sacred 
meal at this stone. 

Still nearer to the town are the coyote stones. One of them 
lies near a trail; three others are together at a place some little 
distance out upon the plain: that near the trail is a foot or 
more across; it is light in color, and in texture like a sandstone 
or a tufa; the upper surface is quite flat and bears a number of 
pits or depressions, like the hollows in Kentucky “ nut-stones.” 
Of the other three, the larger much resembles that just de- 
scribed: a second, differs in material, and bears one deep and 
one shallow cavity; the third is smaller, of different material, 
and bears several pittings. In the great communal hunts the 
procession of participants goes in a body from the pueblo to 
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these stones; they then spread out and seek their game. They 
make this visit to these stones “ because coyotes are swift run- 
ners” and they wish to be the same in their expedition. 
Probably they sprinkle meal at these stones, but of this I am 
not certain. (Fig. 7.) 

The other two shrines were not visited. The ninth is a 
place on the east bank of the river, probably where there are 
rocky banks. It is called “where the shiwana speak.’ The 
shiwana are the chief divine beings of the Queres. Offerings 
are here made to the water, although it is said that no con- 
struction has been built there and no objects are buried. The 
spot is near the grove where the masked or “katcina” dances 
take place. 

Beyond the river, at some rock faces or cliffs, is the last of 
the shrines near Cochiti. The usual offerings are made. 
Special offerings also are there placed, particularly by hurters. 
Miniature bows and shields are hidden among the rocks. The 
latter are made of thread wound around and around upon little 
supports made of splints or twigs. After killing a mountain 
lion, bear, wolf, or eagle, the hunter cuts off the head, deco- 
rates it, and then buries it together with a pair of plume-sticks 
and a little rattle. 

The native names for these ten shrines with their meanings 
are: 


Ki-é-ti-né: north. 

Ai-wit-ya-mé-yii: where the people about to hunt gather. 
Dsa-pa-c16-mil: a house. 

Hé-r6-ta ka-cO mé ni-cii: fix (?) your moccasin. 

Yo-fi- cku-ri tsa mic: stones in a circle placed. 
U-ya-tsi-satc tsir-cti-mic: rattle placed. 

Ki-afi-i-kar-cté tifi-tic: deer its foot here has. 

Cro-tzii-nti k6-wi-tsi-a-pé-yii: coyote here made water, 

g. Ko-ac-ki-lé hii-tcan yit-sé: where the shiwana are. 

Io. Gite cii-k6: to the north. 


& 
3. 
‘i. 
5- 
6. 


cos 


[NoTE.—The system of transcription is mainly that of Major Powell: 
fiis asin Spanish. The author gives these names and translations as he 
understood them; he cannot vouch for their accuracy, as he does not know 
Queres.] 


Of course the Cochiti have many other sacred places 
among the mountains, remote from the pueblo. Only those 
near the pueblo are here considered. 





DIARY OF ARNOLD’S MARCH TO QUEBEC. 


BY A SOLDIER OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


[The following article has been furnished by Mr. James Wickersham, of Tacoma. It is an 
extract taken from a little old, brown-covered book which has been deposited with the State 
Historical Society of Washington by Chaplain R. S. Stubbs, Snperintendent of the Seamen’s 
Bethel, and was presented to him by Mrs. Collins, of Collins Landing. It purports to be a diary 
of a soldier of the American Revolutionary Army, written in 1775 and 1776. It contains some 
thirty finely-written pages. The narrative begins abruptly with the opening of the war. It de- 
scribes the fight at Bunker Hill and the fights about Boston. Eleven pages of the diary are in 
very small script with the details of the memorable journey from Boston to Quebec of 1,300 men 
of the Boston army contingent, and of the terrible march through the wilderness of the Kenne- 
bec river, Maine. The narrative shows that the author was a man of more than ordinary intel- 
ligence, who fully appreciated the importance and magnitude of the contest in which the Ameri- 
can colonies were engaged, and he graphically describes the perils and privations endured by the 
small force sent by General Washington under Colonel Benedict Arnold to assist General Schuyler 
and Montgomery’s forces, who held Montreal, in the attack upon Quebec, the strong fortifica- 
tions of which were held by the British In the annals of modern warfare there are few journeys 
comparable with this for dangers and difficulties.] 


In the year of our Lord 1775, April —, the king’s troops 
came to Concord to take the province stores at that place, 
assaulting Americans. When they met them upon the road, 
fired upou them and killed eight of them. Then the battle 
began. Iwas one of them; drove them and killed about 
four hundred of them and lost thirty of our men. 

An alarm being made immediately, when our army was 
gathered and stationed around Boston and there remained, 
preparing for the work. Then on the night of 16th of June 
our men did intrench upon Bunker Hill -in Charlestown. 
The next morning they saw us and came out against us and 
burnt Charlestown. Another party landed under cover of 
the smoke. Thena battle, and a fierce battle it was, for the 
bullets flew as thick as hail from heaven. They drove us 
from what little intrenchments we had made the night before 
and they drove us from the hill, and they kept in possession 
until now, and they killed about 135 of ourmen. However, 
they met with much sorrow and trouble, for we killed of 
their men more than 1,000 by numbers. 

Before this fight at Charlestown we had a scurmig (skir- 
mish) with regulars at Chelsey (Chelsea) and beat them, and 
burnt one scooner and took some plunder. 

Then a little after the fight at Charlestown our men burnt 
the lighthouse. Some time after we took the lighthonse 
guard and killed some of them, and took about forty regu- 
lars and Torys and destroyed‘two or three small ships. 


FROM BOSTON TO QUEBEC. 


Cambrig, Sept. 18, 1775.—Sixth instant orders came from 
his excellency General Washington for 1,300 men of the 
army (stationed around Boston) to march to Quebec, We 
formed our fellows into companies, myself and divers others 
from Captain Smith’s company formed ourselves under the 
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command of Captain James Hubbard of Wooster. Tenth 
instant we marched from Dorchester to Cambrig and lay 
there till the Thursday following, 13th instant. We marched 
throvgh Mistie and (reached) Malden, 7 miles. Fourteenth 
instant marched through Lyn and lay at Danvers, 10 miles. 
Friday, 15th instant, we marched through Salem, Beverly, 
Wenham, Ipswich and lay at Rowley, 18 miles. Saturday, 
16th, we marched through Newbury and lay at Newburyport, 
8 miles. The Tuesday following we got sale (sail) at New- 
buryport for Canabeck (Kennebec) river and landed there 
the next morning, which is Wednesday, the 20th inst., and 
lay there until towards night, and then hoist sale and come 
up the river as the tide and wind favored us. We come up 
within three miles of Fort Weston, but could not get any 
farther with our scooner for want of water. 

Then we quit our scooner and come by land, which was 
three miles, and arrived here on the 23d instant on Saturday 
in the afternoon, which fort (Weston) is fifty miles from the 
mouth of the river. 

The night following one of Captain Goodrich’s men most 
foully murdered one of Captain Williams’ men by firing a 
ball through his body, by whieh wound he dyed the next day. 
On Monday the murtherer was sentenced to be hanged. 

On Munday the 25th instant we got up the river about one 
mile and campt down that night. On Wednesday the 27th 
instant we arrived at Fort Halifax, 17 miles from Fort Wes- 
ton. Thursday morning, 28th instant, we carried our battoes 
by the falls, about one-quarter of a mile; then we had five 
miles to go to get to the head of the falls. The same day 
with much difficulty we got two miles anda half. Fryday 
morning the 29th we got off again and got up the head of the 
falls and about three miles farther. On Saturday morning 
the 30th instant we put forward and got within a half mile 
of the falls, which is the second crossing place upor this 
river, about seven miles farther. 

On Sabbath day, the 1st of October, we come up to the 
falls and crossed by our battoes, and landing mended our 
battoes. The crossing place is about 30 rods and very 
wearysome we found it to be to get this far up the river by. 
falls and swift water. 

Munday, 2d October instant, we got off from the 
and falls and come to the upper part of the great falls of 
Norridgewalk, 32 miles from Fort Halifax. Wednesday the 
4th instant we carried our battoes by the falls, which is one 
mile. The last house upon the river is one-half mile below 
the falls, and we have the woods to go through without any 
settlements. We got off that night and come ahead about 
two miles. 

Thursday the 5th instant we come up the river about 11 
miles; on Fryday, 6th instant, five miles and met with falls, 
where we had to carry our battoes and loading about twelve 
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miles, but without much difficulty, and passed in above the 
falls and come three miles. Saturday, 7thinstant, we came 
six miles. 

Sabbath day, 8th inst., we lay still and kept ourselves as 
sly as we could in the woods. On Munday, the 9th inst., we 
arrived at the , five miles, which is twenty-two miles 
from the upper fall at Norridgewalk. 

Thursday, the 10th inst., we quit this (Kennebec) river 
and began to carry towards Dedriver. This day compleat’s 
just one solar month from the day that we come from Dor- 
chester. It is twenty days sense we left the mouth of the 
river, and fourteen days sense we left our scooner. Those 
seventeen days we had hard times, for we found it to bea 
hard piece of work to get up this river, which we found very 
rocky, uneven, swift water and falls also. We are now 132 
miles from the mouth of the river. The general run of the 
river is from northeast to southwest, and we have twelve 
miles to carry to get to Ded river, except three ponds, which 
is four miles of the distance to go by water. 

Wednesday, the 11th inst, we got over to the first pond, 
which is three and a quarter miles. 

Thursday, 12th inst,, we got over the second pond, where 
we had one and three-quarter miles. 

Friday, 13th inst., we come to the third pond. Then we had 
to carry our loading two*miles and a quarter and forty rods. 

Saturday, 14th inst., we carried from the third pond: to 
Ded river, two miles and three-quarters and forty rods. We 
put into Ded river by the Blue hills, so called—an extremely 
high mountain it is. 

Sabbath day, 15th inst., we put in and come up Ded river 
about four miles. 

Munday we come three miles and met with falls Then 
we had to carry our battoes about six rods. We come about 
sixteen milesthatday. The point we steered in coming from 
the Canabeck river to the Ded river is about west. 

Tuesday, 17th, we had orders for thirty-two of our com- 
pany to go back to the carrying place to help the hindermost 
of the company. The men were taken from Captain Shaver’s 
and Captain Joppin’s companies. 

Saturday, 21st inst., we got back again. 

Sabbath day, 22d inst., we got-off up the river once more 
after so much hindrance for naught, which was the means 
of such times as I never saw before, for we were obliged to 
live upon a very short allowance. 

Fryday, 27th inst., we arrived at the head of Ded river, 
about fifty miles from the grater carrying place. 

Saterday, 28th inst., we left Ded river and put into 
Chaudere, which is four and a half miles. 

Sabbath day, 29th inst., we swung our packs with what 
little food we had and marched to the head of Chaudere river, 
and we arrived there on Tuesday, 31st inst. Then we marched 
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down the river as fast as we could to the inhabitanis as quick 
as possible, for we are like to suffer very much with hunger, 
some of us being out of provisions already, and others not 
having enough for one meal. Some had nothing to eat for 
three days and eat dog at last. We marched on with hungry 
bellies until Thursday Nov. 2d, and there met some cattle. 
Colonel Arnold (Benedict) having gone forward and sent 
them out by some Frenchmen, which was a very pleasant 
sight to us. 

Fryday, 3d inst., we came to the inhabitants, 90 miles 
from Ded river, 200 miles between inhabitants. Then we 
had 90 miles to march to Quebec. 


AT THE ST. LAWRENCE -IVER. 


On Thursday, 9th inst., we come to the river St. Laurence, 
over against the city. We was two months upon the march 
from.Boston to Quebec. 

On the night of Munday, the 13th inst., we come over the 
St. Laurence and landed at the place called Wolf's cave, and 
marched across Abram’s planes and found some houses about 
one and a half miles from the city and there quartered for a 
few days. 

Saterday, 18th inst-, about 4 o’clock in the morning, we 
left our quarters and fled away towards Montreal, 25 miles, 
because we found it not safe to stay there for want of ami- 
nition, for we had lost the greater part of it on our journey, 
our numbers being small totheir’s withall. For about one- 
half of our way we were turned back upon the march, be- 
cause our provisions was forgot. So we thought best to flee, 
seeing our men so few and aminition so short, for we had 
certain news from a prisoner that they were comiug out upon 
us, and we stayed at a place called Point of Tremble, wait- 
ing for General Montgomery to come down from Montreal 
to assist with men and aminition. 

Fryday, Dec. 1st, he (General Montgomery) came with 
artillery, arms, aminition and a part of his army—more to 
come afterwards—and clothing for our army, who came 
almost naked in this cold country. Some of us lost our 
clothes in the rivers, some wore them out, and some were so 
weak by reason of hunger that they could not carry them 
and so left them in the woods, and severai dyed in the woods 
by reason of the cold and hunger, and some actually starved 
to death. 

Monday, 4th December, the army marched back to Quebec 
again from the Point of Tremble, all but the tenders (nurses) 
cf our company. My brother was sick and I stayed to tend 
him. 

Twenty-eighth December, about 2 o’clock, my brother 
dyed after 39 days’ illness with fever and flux. He seemed 
to be getting better and went out doors, and I think he took 
cold. Sabbath day, 17th December, he was taken worse 
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until he dyed at Point of Tremble, 24 miles to the south of 
Quebec Fryday, after the funeral, [came down to the army. 


THE ATTACK ON QUEBEC. 


On Sabbath day morning, 31st inst., about 3 o’clock our 
army made an attempt to take Quebec. Arnold’s men went 
to the lower town and got over the walls, and Montgomery’s 
men went to the upper town and some of them got over the 
walls. 

Then the general was killed and the men retreated im- 
mediately. Then the enemy came upon our men in the lower 
town about 9 o’clock in the morning. They made no attempt 
to escape until it was too late, for they thought the other 
party was in the upper town. Captain Hendrake was killed, © 
Captain Goodrich is wounded, Colonel Arnold was wounded, 
but made his escape. About four hundred in all was killed 
and taken, chiefly taken, not very many killed. 

Jan. 3d, on Wednesday, we left the army and got off for 
Montreal. Saterday, 6th inst., we got to the Three rivers, 
90 miles from Quebec. On Monday morning, 9th of January, 
we arrived at Montreal. 


BURGOYNE SURROUNDED. 


An entry dated October 19, 1777, says: “About 9 o'clock 
at night Burgoyne began his retreat. Oct. 18, General Gates 
come upon their rere and a part of the malitia arrived at Fort 
Edward before their front.” 





THE PEOPLING OF AMERICA. 
BY STEPHEN DENISON PEET, PH. D. 


One of the most interesting subjects which can engage the 
attention of scientific men, is the one which relates to the man- 
ner in which the American continent was peopled. Various 
opinions have been advanced, but none of them are entirely 
satisfactory, owing to the fact, perhaps, that so little is known, 
and to the difficulty in reaching a safe conclusion. 

I. In treating of the subject we shall endeavor to take a 
comprehensive view, and shall go back of the human period 
and first speak of the manner in which the continent was filled 
with animal life, and from this draw the analogy between the 
distribution of animals and that of man. 

Mr. Alfred R. Wallace has given to this subject several 
chapters of his book entitled “Tropical Nature,” and may be 
regarded as the best authority. He says: 


The continents in their totality may be likened to a huge creeping 
plant whose roots are all around the North Pole, whose matted stems and 
branches cover a large part of the Northern Hemisphere, while it sends 
out in three directions, great off-shoots towards the South Pole. This singu- 
lar arrangement of the surface into what is practically one huge mass with 
diverging arms, offers great facilities for the transmission of varied forms 
of animal life over the whole earth, and is no doubt one of the chief causes 
of the essential unity of type which everywhere characterizes the existing 
animal and vegetable productions of the globe. There is good reason for 
believing that the genera! teatures of the arrangement of continents are of 
vast antiquity, and throughout much of the Tertiary period the relative 
positions of our continents have remained the same. For our purpose it is 
not necessary to go back further than this, but there is much evidence to ~ 
show that through the secondary and perhaps the paleoyzoic periods the 
land areas coincided to some extent with our existing continents. 

Prof. Ramsey has shown that considerable portions of the upper and 
lower Oolitie, much of the Trias, the larger part of the Devonian, Carboni- 
ferous and Old Red Stone formations were deposited in lakes or inland seas 
or extensive estuaries. This would prove that throughout the whole of the 
vast epochs extending back to the time of the Devonian formation, our 
present continents have been substantially in existence, subject no doubt to 
vast fluctuations by extension and contraction, but never so completely 
— ed as to be replaced by oceans of any such depth as our Atlantic 
or Pacific. 

The Palzarctic or north temperate region of the Old World is not only 
by far the most extensive of the zoological regions, but is one which agrees 
least with our ordinary geographical divisions. It includes the whole of 
Europe, by far the largest part of Asia, and a considerable tract of North 
Africa; yet over the whole of this vast area,,there prevails a variety of 
forms of animal life, which renders any primary snbdivision of it impos- 
sible, and even a secondary division of it difficult. Besides being the largest 
of the great zoological regions there are good reasons for believing this to 
represent the most ancient, and, therefore, the most important center of 
the development of the higher forms of animal life. Among the char- 
acteristic mammalia of this region, are the camels, now confined to the 
deserts of Africa and south Asia; also sheep and goats, which are found 
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beyond the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains; also antelopes and 
many peculiar forms of deer, wolves, foxes, and bears. 

The Ethiopean region consists of Africa, south of the Tropic of 
Cancer, and Madagascar, and is a very small area compared with the 
Palzarctic; yet, owing to the absence of extreme climatic changes and the 
tropical luxuriance of a considerable portion of its surface, it supports a 
greater number of large animals than any other part of the globe.* 

Considering, then, first the zoological features of tropical and southern 
Africa alone, we find a number of forms of mammalia, the hippopotamus, 
the giraffe, the baboon, and several genera of monkeys and apes, several 
péculiar lamurs, and a great variety of antelopes. It is also characterized 
by’ the absence of a number of common and widely diffused groups of 
mammalia, The bears are totally wanting in tropical South Africa. The 
deer, which are common in the north, are totally absent from the Ethiopean 
region. Goats, sheep, and true oxen (bos) and true pigs (sus) are also absent. 

The Oriental region comprises all tropical Asia east of the Indus, with 
the Malay Islands, as far as Java, Borneo, and the Philippines. Its actual 
land area is the smallest region, except Australia, but if we take into 
account the wide extent of the shallow sea, connecting China with the 
Malay Islands and which formed the extension of the Asiatic continent, it 
will not be much smaller than the Ethiopean region. We find here, as 
might be expected, that the variety of birds and insects is greater than in 
the Ethiopean region, but the families of mammalia are few in number. 
They are the flying lemurs, various apes, monkeys, and a large number of 
civets and weasels. 

Now, having thus briefly sketched the main features of the existing 
faunas of Europe, Asia, and Africa, it would be well, while these differences 
and resemblances are fresh in our minds to consider what evidence we 
have of ‘the changes which may have resulted in their present condition. 
All these countries are so intimately connected that their past history is 
greatly elucidated by the knowledge we possess of their tertiary fauna. 
Let-us; therefore, go back to the Miocene or middle Tertiary epoch, and 
se€e what was then the distribution of the higher animals in those countries. 
Over the whole of this immense area we find a general agreement, indi- 
cating that this great continent was continuous. In France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Hungary, Greece, Northwestern India, Burmah and North China 
there is a: general agreement in the fossil of the mammailia, indicating that 
this great region was at that time one continuous continent. We find, also, 
that the animals now confined to the Oriental and Ethiopic regions were 
then abundant over much of the Arctic region. Elephants, rhinoceros, 
giraffes, antelopes, hyenas, lions, as well as apes and monkeys, ranged over 
all Central Europe. 


Let us next inquire as to the changes of land and sea. 
From the presence of Tertiary deposits over the Sierra, parts of 
Arabia, Persia, and northern India, geologists think that a con- 
tinuous sea extended from the Bay of Bengal to the Atlantic, 
thus. cutting off southern India, and Ceylon, as well as all 
tropical Africa, into a separate region; but northern Africa was 
united to Italy, while Asia Minor was united to Greece. We 
also know that the Himalayas and some of the highlands of 
Central Asia were at such a moderate height as to enjoy a cli- 
mate as mild as that which prevailed in Central Europe, during 
the same Miocene epoch. 

We have, therefore, good evidence that the great Euro- 
Asia continent of Miocene times exhibited in its fauna a com- 
bination of all the main features which now characterized the 
Palzarctic, Oriental, and Ethiopean regions combined; while 
tropical Africa and such tropical regions were isolated and de- 
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tached from the northern continent by the great dividing sea 
or strait, and possessed a much more limited fauna. If this 
view is correct all the great mammalia which now seem so 
especially characteristic of Africa, such as the lions, leopards, 
and hyenas; the zebras, giraffes, buffaloes, and antelopes; the 
elephants, rhinoceros, and hyppopotamus, and, perhaps, even 
the numerous monkeys, baboons, and anthropoid apes are all 
of them comparatively recent immigrants which took possession 
of the country as soon as the elevation of the old eocene and 
miocene sea beds, afforded a passage from the southern borders 
of the palzarctic region. This event probably took place 
about the middle of the Miocene period, and must have 
effected a great change in the fauna of Europe. 

We will now proceed to examine what is known of the past 
history of the two American continents, and endeavor to deter- 
mine what have been their former relations to each other and to 
the Old World, and how the existing geographical features have 
been brought about. The facts compel us to believe that at a 
distant epoch during the Tertiary period, the interchange of 
large mammalia between North America and the Old World 
was far more easy than itis now. In the post-Pleiocene period, 
for example, the horses and elephants and camels of North 
America and Europe were so closely allied that their common 
ancestors must have passed from one continent to the other, 
just as we feel assured that the common ancestors of the Ameri- 
can and European bison, elk, and beaver, must have so migrated, 

We have further evidence that certain groups came into 
existence much later than the other, thus the cats, deer, masto- 
dons, true horses, porcupines, and beavers existed in Europe 
long before they appeared in America. There are two probable 
routes for such migrations, From Norway to Greenland by way 
of Iceland and Baffins Bay; it is not improbable that during 
the Miocene period, or subsequent!y, a land communication 
may have existed. On the other side of the continent, the 
probability is greater. Here we have a considerable extent of 
far shallower sea, which a very slight elevation could convert 
into a broad isthmus connecting America with northeastern 
Asia. It is true that elephants, horses, and deer would, under 
existing climatal conditions, hardly range as far north as Green- 
land and Alaska, but we must remember that most mysterious 
and indisputable fact of the luxuriant vegetation, including even 
magnolias, which flourished in these latitudes during the Mio- 
cene period; so that we have all the conditions of favorable 
climate and abundant food, which renders such an interchange 
of animals of the two continents, not only possible, but inevi- 
table, whenever a land communication was effected; and there 
is reason to believe that this favorable condition of things con- 
tinued in a diminished degree during a portion of the Pleiocene 
period. Abundant remains of the post-Pleiocene epoch from 
Brazilian caves show us that the fauna of South America, which 
immediately preceded that now existing, had the same general 
characteristics, but were much richer in large mammalia. 
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The same causes which led the megalonyx and the megatherium to 
migrate to North America, led the horse, the deer, the mastodon; and many 
felidal to South America. The animals of the southern and northern con- 
tinents, are quite different. Each continent developed its own peculiar 
faunal life, yet inter-migrations have taken place at remote intervals, the 
same as between Europe and Africa. 

There was a time when the two oceans—the Atlantic and the Pacific— 
mingled their waters; not through an artificial Nicaraguan canal, but 
through a natural depression; the highlands ot Mexico and Guatamala be- 
ing united to North America, and all of South America forming a separate 
continent. There later on was an isthmus which connected North 
and South America, over which migrations took place, at great intervals 
and for limited periods. One migration taking place in the late Pleiocene 
or early Post-Pleiocene epochs. Owing to some specially favorable condi- 
tions there was a remarkable development of certain forms of animal lile 
in South America. There were armadilloes as large as the rhinoceros, and 
a stork of elephantine bulk. 


Another point is to be noticed: North America has a zoo- 
logical history which is allied with that of Europe, but South 
America has one which is allied with Africa and Australia. To 
illustrate: South America has preserved examples of low and 
early types of mammalian life similar to those of Australia 
and Africa, while the Philippines have mammalian life which 
is connected with Asia rather than South America. 

We see, then, that as far as animal life is concerned, 
there was a transmission from one continent to another, and it 
was by means of cuntact of the different continents that the 
various species of animals were spread throughout the earth. 

Now this position as to the ancient migration of ani- 
mals from the palzarctic regions to the different parts of the 
Old and New World, naturally carries our thoughts to the human 
period, and raises the inquiry as to the connection of man with 
the lower animals. 

The majority of the naturalists have decided that even if 
there was a descent of man from the iower animals, this 
descent occurred in some part of the Old World, rather than 
in the New, for there is nearer approach to man in the lower 
animals there, than here. Darwin, Wallace, Lubbock, and 
Haeckel connect man closely with the anthropoid apes, though 
Haeckel has thought it necessary to admit the existence of an 
intermediate stage between ourselves and the most highly- 
developed apes; but Vogt disagrees with his scientific col- 
leagues, and holds that different Simian stocks may have given 
rise to different human groups. The populations of the Old 
and New World would thus be descendants of the different 
forms which are peculiar to the two continents. On this hypo- 
thesis Australia and Polynesia, where there never have been 
apes, must necessarily have been peopled by means of migra- 
tion. Topinard, however, shows that there was a wide differ- 
ence between man and the anthropoids. He says: 


Two primary classifications are before us, in which the distance which 
separates man from his nearest zoological connection is estimated differ- 
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ently. One system is as follows: First order Primates—ist. Family—man. 
2d. Family—anthropoids. 3rd. The monkeys of the Old Continent—pithe- 
— and baboons. 4th. The monkeys of the New Continent. 5th. The 
emurs. 

The facial angle furnishes a primary characteristic of man in the rela- 
tion to animals. Between the narrowest facial angle of the adult man and 
the widest angle of an adult anthropoid there exists a great interval, and 
by this characteristic man is separated in the most remarkable manner 
from the rest of the mammalia, including the anthropoids. The cranial 
capacity of man differs widely from the anthropoid apes, that of man being 
1,500 centimetres; gorillas, 531; lions, 321; New Foundland dogs, 105. 

The attitude of the body and the position as to the vertebral column 
constitute another difference. In man, the head is naturally in equilibrium 
upon the vertebral column. The occipital foramen occupies the middle or 
base of the skull. In the negro, it is a little more backward. In the anthro- 
poid ape, it is still more so, and in the various quadrupeds it agains recedes, 
until in the horse it no longer forms a part of the base of the skull. Of all 
the mammalia man has the least development of the muscles of the jaw, 
and the smallest extent cf surface for the insertion of the muscles, The 
division of the trunk of the mammalia is into two parts, the one anterior, the 
other posterior, is another characteristic; and the absence of this in man, 
shows the difference. 


Quatrefages says we must place the origin of man beyond the 
last ape, if we wish to adhere to one of the laws most emphati- 
cally necessary to the Darwinian theory, and hints at the exist- 
ence of four unknown intermediate groups; while Haeckel pre- 
supposes the existence of an absolutely ne go gee om 


man, in order to complete his genealogical table. This posi- 
tion has rendered the discovery of certain remains in the 
Islands of Java by Dr. DuBois so important, and yet this does 
not decide the case. 


II. The point that is of greater importance than the descent 
of man from animals, is that which relates to the origin of 
races. The general opinion favors the unity of the human 
family, and the gradual developement of stocks and races 
through natural causes, Among these causes, environment 
seems to be at present regarded as the chief, though other 
causes are recognized, such as transmitted traits, the influence 
of progress and of social life and culture. The uniformitarian 
view is very common, and all leaps and gaps in the history of the 
human race are disputed, though the impinging of one race 
upon the other, and a consequent modification, is always recog- 
nized. Still, the scientists are at sea in reference to the division 
of the human race, for there is a great variety of opinions as 
to what constitutes a race. Quatrefages says: 


Primitive mankind can have no history in the scientific sense of the 
word. The inter-crossing of character between human groups is so great 
that it is impossible to identify different human species and trace any one 
of them back through a separate line, and say that this originated from any 
particular species of animals. We have already observed how closely the 
Aryan, Dravidian, Hindoos, the African or Melanesian negroes and mani- 
festly Semitic populations may resemble each other in color; the same may 
be said of the language. 


Dr. Brinton says: 
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The efforts which have been made heretofore to erect a geographical 
classification, with reference to certain areas, political or physical; or a 
craniological one, with reference to skull forms; or a cultural one, with 
reference to stages of savagery and civilization, have all proved worthless. 
The linguistic is the only basis on which the subdivision of the races should 
proceed.* 


Ripley, on the other hand, maintains that the shape of the 
skull is the only criterion by which we may determine the line 
of descent. Language, color, geographical location, even the 
character of the hair, are uncertain, compared with the skull. 
He says: 


A factor which is of great assistance in the rapid identification of cer- 
tain racial types is the correlation between the proportions of the head and 
the form of the face. Our six living types, arranged in an ascending series 
of cephalic indices from 64 to 96, make this relation between the head and 
face more clearly manifest. Our proof of the transmissibility of the many 
physical peculiarities with which we have to deal must necessarily have 
been indirect. ‘The sources of prehistoric archzology afford testimony of 
this kind plentifully. Ever since the earliest period of history made known 
to us in Egypt, there has been no ap eecaaueel change in the physical char- 
acter of the population.t 


The European racial types are divided into Teutonic, 
Alpine, and Mediterranean; the first being characterized by 
a long head and face, light hair, blue eyes, and tall stature; the 
second, by a round, broad head and face, chestnut hair, hazel 
eyes, and stocky build; third, with large head and face, brown 


or black hair, dark eyes, and slender stature. Ripleyf{ gives a 
plate§ which shows the descent of the Cromagnon types through 
the Berbers of Tunis and the peasants of Dordogne,|| and says 
that the original Cromagnon race was extremely dolico cepha 
lic, as long headed, in fact, as the modern African negroes, or 
the Australians. The prehistoric antiquity of the cromagnon 
type is attested in two distinct ways. In the first place, the 
original people possessed no knowledge of the metals; they 
were in the same stage of culture, perhaps even lower than the 
American aborigines at the coming of Columbus. 

This view of the transmissibility of physical features leads 
us to consider the subject of the migration from a standpoint, 
which is somewhat different from that of language. The gen- 
eral opinion is that the peopling of America took place in a 
Geological period which antedated history, but was caused by 
migrations from some part of the Old World, probably that 
part which has always been regarded as the original home of 
man, although a few visionary persons are still inclined to hold 
to some other theory. A mere mention of these may be in 

lace here. 

We shall first mention the theory about Atlantis. This has 
been advanced by the same author who has undertaken to 
prove that Bacon was the author of Shakespeare’s plays and 





* See ‘“‘ American Races,”’ pape 57. + See “‘ Races of Europe,” page 120. 
tSee “ Races of Europe,” page 176. § See Cuts. 
|| The people of Dordogne are supposed to be the survivors of the troglodytes. 
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that the glacial deposits were caused by the bursting of’ a 
comet on the surface of the earth. Another theory which ma 
be set opposite to this, is the one which is advocated so per- 
sistently by certain devout readers of Scripture, that America 
was peopled by the lost tribes of Israel, and that the Ameri- 
can aborigines retained the same customs that the Israelites - 
had.. This would place the migration at a very late date, and 
so would be in contrast with those of the Atlantis theory. 
There is, however, no foundation in fact for either theory: A 
third theory is the one advanced by Professor’ Winchell, who 
maintained that Adam was not absolutely the first man, but 
was only a representative of the white race. He says: 


Reputable authorities have contended that Adam was not a white man. 
Eusebius de Salle represented him as red; Prichard believed him black. 
There is, indeed, a legend in existence which has obtained wide-spréad 
currency, according to which the first man was of dark or black com- 
plexion. 

If, as I am about to argue, some black race first represented humanity 
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upon the earth, there is a reason for saying the first man was black. Adam, 
then, in the sense of “ the first man,” was a black Adam.* 


This opinion cost Professor Winchell his position in Van- 
derbilt University, but it does not fully satisfy the scientific 
mind, For the color of the skin is a very small part of the 
difference between the races of the earth, and does not serve as 
the distinguishing marks of the primitive man. 

Another explanation is that which was given by Mr. Prest- 
wich, which is to the effect that there was a pre-glacial man and 
that his nature and constitution aud history were entirely dis- 
tinct and separate from the post-glacial—a new creation com- 
ing in by a sort of cataclism. Stuart Glennie holds that there 
was a ground race which had its origin and center of popula- 
tion in the Desert of Gobi, which is the bed of an old 
sea, and is a continent by itself called Eur-Asia, the name 





*See “ Pre-Adamite Man,” pages 1-26. 
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being formed by the combination of the names Europe and 
Asia. This explanation is more in accord with that given by 
geology, for it places the starting point in the neighborhood of 
that great plateau which was raised above the waters when the 
great sea intervened between northern and southern India and 
northern and southern Africa, and between North and South 
America, and when the Pacific and Atlantic were united by a 
wide channel, which covered what is now the Isthmus of Darien. 

Another theory is the one advanced by Dr. Dawson, who 
divides the story of the Creation into two parts, separating the 
creation of animals and that of man, to make the cosmical 
work differ from the historical. 

The theory advanced by Professors Haeckel and Peschel 
and others, was, that the first appearance of man could have 
taken place neither in Southern America or Africa, but in a 
continent now covered by the Indian Ocean. Peschel says: 


Such a continent is required by anthropology, for we can then conceive 
that the inferior populations of Australia and India, the Papuans of the 
East Indian Islands, and lastly, the negroes, would thus be enabled to reach 
their present abode by dry land. Such a region would be also climatically 
suitable, for it lies in the zone in which we now find the anthromorphous 
apes. The selection of this locality is, moreover, far more orthodox, than it 
might at the first glance appear, for we here find ourselves in the neighbor- 
hood of the four enigmatic rivers of the Scriptural Eden—in the vicinity of 
the Nile, the Euphrates andthe Indus; by the gradual submersion of Lemuria, 
the expulsion from Paradise would be almost inevitably accomplished.* 


There is a point here on whicl. geologists and ethnologists 
have differed, for some have taken the ground that Palzolithic 
man in Europe and in Asia, was very different from the Neo- 
lithic, a long period having elapsed between the two; while 
others hold to the continuity of the two ages. 

Still another theory is that man originated somewhere in the 
Asiatic continent, but the place of separation was in the region 
of the Plateau of Iran. The different stocks of languages re- 
ceived their names frora this regicn; the Aryan, Turanian, 
and Semitic languages all having their origin in this locality. 
We may say of this theory, that it is more in accord with the 
Scripture account than any of the preceding, but it does not 
carry the date back far enough to satisfy the demands of 
science. It is based upon a single quality, namely, the langu- 
age which was spoken; whereas there are other qualities fully as 
important as this and far more deeply-seated in the constitu- 
tion of man. These are, as follows: the shape of the skull, the 
color of the skin, the character of the hair, and the proportions 
of the human body. The language, to be sure, is the most 
noticeable feature, and distinguishes the tribes and races from 
one another, and yet it is impossible to go back far enough to 
decide what the first original language was, or when it was 
spoken; so this test fails us in the time of need. 

Some are inclined to think that the Scripture gives to us the 





*See ‘‘ The Races of Man,” page 30. 
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only true account, and that the ordinary interpretation is the 
correct one. There is, however, this difficulty, if we should 
grant that man came into existence by a special act of creation 
and had no relation to the lower animals, the question woud 
then arise, where did the Creation take place and at what date? 
On these points there have been a variety of opinions. 

We may say here, that there is not much difficulty in 
reconciling the Scripture account of the Creation of Man with 
any theory as to the distribution of the races; for the Scripture, 
combined with tradition, carries back the date to a marvelous 
antiquity, and gives abundance of time for the-peopling of 
America from the Old Continent. The greatest obstacle comes 
from the interpretation of scientific facts, rather than from the 
interpretation of the Scripture, as each class of scientists seems 
to be inclined to interpret the facts by his own special study. 











One class is disposed to erect a geographical classification, and 
to describe certain areas in which all changes occurred; the 
differencs among the races being altogether the result of geo- 
graphical and physical surroundings. Another class, studying 
the craniology, makes the skull form the test, and these require 
a vast amount of time to account for the changes to have taken 
place in the skull. A third class makes the difference in the 
races to consist in acculturization—the stages of savagery, bar- 
barism, and civilization having followed one another in the same 
order in the different continents. A fourth class makes lan- 
guage the only basis on which the subdivisions of the race 
should proceed, and whenever they find agreement in language 
they adopt a theory of the unity of the race. 

The students of Scripture hold that the Garden of Eden 
was somewhere in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates; 
while such archeologists as Dr. John Evans favor the Tropical 
regions of India. 

Whether we undertake to erect a geographical classification, 
with reference to certain areas—political or physical; or a 
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craniological one, with reference to skull forms; or a cultural 
one, with reference to stages of savagery or civilization; or a 
linguistic one, making language the only basis on which the 
subdivisions of race should proceed, we shall not find the 
Scripture record really in our way. In fact the greatest 
obstacle comes from the dogmatism of the specialists, who 
have adopted some one of these systems of classification and 
have based their theories as to the origin of man on that alone. 
We do not undertake to reconcile Scripture with science, but 
are content to wait until more facts shall come in. Still, we 
may say that, in reference to the starting point, there is a gen- 
eral agreement between the traditions which are evidently em- 
bodied in the Scripture and the discoveries which have been 
made by scientific men. 

There have been various theories as to the starting point, 
for one class holds that the Garden of Eden was near the 
mouth of the Euphrates, and others that it was upon the moun- 
tains of Armenia, or in the regions of Thibet; still others that 
it was somewhere in the Indian Ocean, or upon that unknown 
continent called’ Lemuria. Dr. Warren, in his ‘“ Paradise 
Found,” holds that it was at the North Pole, and quotes a 
great many traditions to support his theory. Dr. Dawson holds 
that man was produced on some recent alluvial plain, and 
quotes Haeckel’s “ History of Creation” and Henry Rawlinson, 
Dr. Sayce, Pinches, and Delitszch, to prove that the human 


species must have originated near the Persian Gulf. Lenor- 
mant says: 


The cosmogonic account, peculiar to Babylon, put into Greek by Berosus, 
— a close resemblance to that which we read in the second chapter of 
enesis. 


Now, to these theories, as to the starting point of man, we 
have to add others, as to the antiquity of man in the Old and 
in the New World. It is certainly in accord with science and 
Scripture to suppose that the starting point was in the older 
continent, but there is great uncertainty as to the date of the 
migration of man to this continent. The supposition of 
some is, that in that geogological period when there was a 
more extensive land connection between the different conti- 
nents, man migrated from Asia to America, by going to the 
east; or from Europe to America, by going to the northwest. 
Mr. A. H. Keane says: 


The American aborigines are not indigenous in the absolute sense, but 
reached the Western from the Eastern Hemisphere in the primitive state, 
prior to all strictly cultured developments. A study of their physical con- 
stitution, substantially, but not wholly, uniform—with, indeed, two marked 
sub-varieties, respectively represented in the North by the Eskimo long- 
heads and the Mexican round-heads; in the South by the Batocudo long- 
heads and the Andean round-heads—points at two streams of immigrants 
from the Old World. 

The Eskimo-Botocudo section has been traced to the long-headed 

alzolithic man of Europe, which continent geology has shown to have 
een connected with North America through the Faroe Islands, Iceland, 
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and Greenland down to post-glacial times. The other section, which prob- 
ably greatly out-numbered the first, came apparently later (during the New 
Stone Age) from eastern Asia, by the way of the Behring waters; and are 
now represented, allowing for great inter-mixture, by the still prevalent 
round-headed element. 


This author holds that the evidence of the Palzolithic Age 
in America is conclusive, and gives no apparent heed to the 
discussions which have been carried on during the past few 
years. He takes Major J. W. Powell and the members of the 
Ethnological Bureau as his authority on all the points which 
relate to American ethnology. He denies that there were any 
further arrivals from Europe or from Asia, subsequent to the 
geological period, and argues the point from the absence of 
dogs, sheep, horses, oxen, poultry, and wheat; also from the 
absence of Egyptian, Phoenician, or Babylonian hieroglyphs. 

The discoveries, however, which have been made in Europe, 
in the north of Africa, in Algeria, in Egypt, in Babyloria, and 
in Eur-Asia prove that there was a wide-spread race at a very 
early date, which had many points of resemblance, and which 
was in about the same cultural stage of advancement before 
the reindeer period appeared in Europe. We judge from these 
discoveries that there was a Palzolithic man, which grew by 
degrees into the Neolithic stage, long before the time when the 
change of climate drove the tropical animals from the regions 
of northern Europe into Africa, But the same Palzolithic man 
continued in the Eastern Hemisphere, and gradually grew into 
the neolithic stage of culture. The fact that the palzolithic age 
has been carried back into a very remote antiquity in Egypt, 
in Babylonia, in India, and in China shows that the intervening 
neolithic age must have prevailed in Europe and some parts 
of northern Asia long after the historic age had gone in 
southern Asia. It is probable that during this neolithic age 
there was a migration to America. 

It is very singular that as we go back to this neolithic age, 
which preceded the historic, and examine the races which pre- 
vailed at that time, we find so many resemblances in them to 
the American races. The resemblances consist in the shape of 
the skull and in the constitutional traits, rather than in their 
languages, and this confirms the position which we have long 
held, that language is the poorest of all the traits which can 
give us the proper data for the study of ethnology, to say noth- 
ing of archeology. Archzology is the science of relics, and 
many of these are the relics of dead races, and so furnish about 
the only material from which we can learn about these prehis- 
toric periods. Ethnology is the science of the living races; 
language is one of the means by which we may at present 
classify these races. 

Now, Payne seems to depend upon the linguistic for his in- 
formation; while Ripley and others depend upon the compara- 
tive anatomy, and especially upon the cranial index. The 
cranial index is usually grouped, Alfred C. Haddon says, into 
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three series: a skull is said to be dolichocephalic, when its 
index does not exceed 75; to be mesaticephalic, between 75 
and 80, and to be brachycephalic, when over 80. The question 
is, however, whether it was the dolichocephajic or the brachy- 
coephalic race that was first. Ripley maintains that the long- 
heads preceded the short-heads, but Haddon says: 


Inhabitants of large areas of Asia are distinctly brachycephalic. There 
are two main groups of people in India: the tall, comparatively fair, dolicho- 
cephalic Aryan invaders and the short, dark, also dolichocephalic, aboriginal 
population. The typical yellow-skinned brachycephalics are scarcely repre- 
sented in India. ; 


Mr. A. H. Keene says: 


Since the world was peopled by Pleistocene man, it was peopled by a 
generalized proto-human form prior to all later racial differences. The 
existing groups, that is, the tour primary divisions—Ethiopic, Mongolic, 
American, and Caucasic—have each had there pleistocene ancestor, from 
whom each had sprung independently and divergently by continuous 
adaptation to their several environments. If they still constitute mere 
varieties, and not distinct species, the reason is because all come of like 
pleistocene ancestry, while the divergences have been confined to relatively 
narrow limits, that is, not wide enough to be regarded zoologically as speci- 
fic differences 


III. The question arises whether the early condition of 
man did not favor successive migrations. It will be granted that 
man is different from the lower animals, in that he was able to 
construct a boat and by this means could pass from continent 
‘to continent, even where there was no land connection... Still, 
the supposition is that the peopling of the different continents 
was through a continuation of the same process which existed 
among the animals before he came on the stage of action. We 
need not go into the question as to the descent of man from 
the animals. All that we have to decide is whether man was 
created with all his faculties fully developed. On this point 
we may quote the opinion of Quatrefages. He says: 


We can only form very vague conjectures upon the degree of irtel- 
lectual development which man exhibited at his birth and during his first 
generations. At any rate it is possible to believe that he did not enter upon 
the scene of the world with innate knowledge, and the instinctive industries 
which belong to animals. Still less did he appear in a fully civilized state, 
“mature in body and mind,” as thinks the Comte Eusebe de Salles. ll 
traditions point to a period when human knowledge was very small, when 
man was ignorant of industries, to our eyes very elementary, and which we 
see appear in succession. Upon this first point the Bible agrees with classi- 
cal mythology. The Hebrews have their Tubal Cain, and the Greeks thelr 
Triptolemus. Prehistoric studies confirm this progressive development in 
western Europe upon every point. Tertiary industries precede quaternary. 
The whole history of races, seems to me to give, at least in part, a repre- 
sentation of that of the species; and our thoughts go back almost irresisti- 
bly to the time when man found himself face to face with creation, armed 
solely with the aptitudes which were destined to undergo such a marvellous 
development. 


If we take this for granted, does it necessarily imply that 
man remained in a condition uf savagery for any great length 
of time; the evidence is that there was a migration from central 
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Asia in different directions, but that there was a progress made 
in the original seat and that the 'ower races continued in the 
state of savagery long after the beginning of history. Some 
hold that the physical barriers were so great that the civilized 
races could not follow the savage races, who had migrated so 
far away. This, however, is inconsistent, for the same aptitude 
for invention would give ability to overcome obstacles and 
reach distant points. There are evidences that this was the 
case, for there are myths and symbols, traditions, art products, 
customs, and architectural structures in America, which so 
resemble those common in Asia, that the inference is that 
there was intercourse between the two continents since the open 
ing of history. 

The earliest date for history is about 6000 B.c. The earliest 
date for tradition in America is about 2000 B.c. This would 
give 6,000 years difference between the traditionary history of 


or ae neers , 
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the two continents, which would be a sufficient lapse of time 
for many migrations to take place. We must remember, how- 
ever, that there was a long period before society in the East 
became sufficiently developed to make any record in writing, 
or even erect any monuments. 


IV. The examination of the living races may assist us in 
solving this problem, or at least furnish hints sufficient for us to 
form some opinion. It is very remarkable that there are peo- 
ple in the north of Europe and of Asia whose appearance is so 
peculiar that they are by some regarded as the survivors of the 
old cave-dwellers of Europe, thus confirming the theory ad- 
vanced by Dr. Dawkins many years ago, that the Eskimos 
were the same people who erected the earliest monuments in 
the north of Europe. 

In speaking of the appearance of the cave-men of Europe 
Grant Allen maintains that they were distinctly hairy, resembl- 
ing the Ainus, who are supposed to be the aborigines of Japan, 
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and refers to several sketches cut by themselves on horn, found 
in the caves, which show that they were covered with hair over 
the whole body. Prof. Dawkins maintains that the cave-men 
were physically developed to the same extent as the Eskimos, 
but does not deny Grant Allen’s position that they were a hairy 
race. It is a very remarkable fact that the Skraellings which 
were discovered by the Norsemen paddling about in their skin 
canoes, skimming the surface, like mermen, resembled the 
ancient Picts of Scotland, and the wild shaggy men described 
by Sir Walter Scott, were also not unlike the Lapps of Siberia, 
though they were, perhaps, less civilized. The Picts were as 
much at home on the sea as on the land, and in this respect 
resembled the Eskimos. The short, thick-set figure, with a 
heavy beard is perpetuated in the pictures which are so com- 
mon and are so familiar to all the children of Europe and 
North America, Santa Claus, the patron saint of the Germans. 
The hirsute qualities, which distinguished the Ainus, are shared 
by Europeans, rather than by the Asiatics, and have given rise, 
perhaps, to the idea of the hairy dwarfs, which are so frequently 
described in European folklore. 

Now, it is very remarkable that the Pict houses of England 
are supposed to have been occupied by a race of dwarfs. In 
reference to these houses, we may say that there were three 
kinds; all of which had points of resemblance, and were dis- 
tinguished by the one salient feature, that there was an unob- 
served entrance to them. Etymologically they may be de- 
scribed as burrows, barrows, and burghs. The drain-like circle 
house belong to the first class; the chambered mound belongs 
to the second class, and the burgh, which is built above ground, 
to the third. They represent different phases of one idea, dif- 
ferent stages of one type of architecture. The underground 
passages or galleries are known as Pict houses. Between them 
and a chambered mound, such as Maes How in Orkney, the 
difference is great, and still greater is the difference between 
them and a subterranean brock, such as that of Mousa in 
Shetland. Yet they are so united by intermediate forms that 
it is difficult to say exactly when the one passes into the other. 
The question is whether they were caused by the gradual ad- 
vance of one homogenous race, or by the blending of a higher 
race. 

Now, the construction of these Pict houses has given rise to 
the theory that they were built by dwarfs. The peculiarity of 
them is that they are approached by a long passage-way, so 
small that only a dwarf could pass through them, Let us take 
the chambered barrow called Maes How, in Orkney. It was 
reached by a low, narrow passage, 53 feet in length. The first 
22 feet was only two feet four inches high, and the same in 
breadth, but for the balance of the way was four feet four 
inches high. The passage enters the middle of one of four 
sides of a chamber I5 feet square and 20 feet high in the centre 
The walls are six feet high, but they draw in toward to top; 
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each course of stone projecting beyond the other, making a 
rough arch, until the roof has been completed, but leaving an 
opening for the smoke to escape and for the entrance of light. 
The entrance to the passage was closed, and was only opened 
when the visitor knocked on the outside of the mound. This 
kind of house must have been occupied by a people, who re- 
sembled the Eskimos, who may have been the aborigines of 
Great Britain and the survivors of the Cave-Dwellers. 

We will call attention to a little book entitled ‘*Man,’* 
prepared by W. E. Rotzell, M. D., which furnishes an excel- 
lent summary of the subject, and, being the latest produc- 
tion of its kind, may be supposed to give the recent views 
of the anthropologist. 

This book begins with a description of the Animal King- 
dom and itsdivisions. Theauthor takes the position that man 
must have originated in a region where the highest of the 
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lower animals existed, as it is supposed that man has de- 
scended from some of these forms. This leaves the birth- 
place of the human species at some point in the region of 
Southern Europe, Equatorial Africa, or Southern Asia. 
It also makes it probable that the majority of the races of 
men originated in the Eastern Hemisphere, and that the 
American race, even if.we grant that there was only one 
such race, was a late development, much later than some 
have supposed. We recognize in the Old World several dif- 
ferent races of man, as the shape of the skull, facial angle, 
character of the hair, are different; while in this continent 
there are no such differences. 

The African, or black race of Africa, is first considered. 
It is divided into three classes: the Negrillos, the Negroes, 
and the Negroids. The Negrillos are also divided into three 





*“Man: An Introduction to Antropology,” by W. E. Rotzell,M.D. Philidelphia: Edward 
Stern & Co ; 1900. 
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classes: the Pigmys, Hottentotts, and Bushmen. The Bush- 
menrepresent a people who are degenerating. The Negroids 
are also divided into several classes: the Soudanese, the 
Bantus, of which the Zulus are a branch, and the Kaffirs. 

The yellow, or Mongolian, race is next described. They 
had their original home in Asia, but they migrated into 
Europe Portions of the race settled in Japan, Malayanesia, 
Australasia, and Polynesia, and probably reached the con- 
tinent of America by way of Behring Strait. The char- 
acteristics of the yellow, or Mongolian, race are the color 
of the skin, which is of a yellowish tint. The: hair is 
usually black and coarse, and the beard is scanty; cheek 
bones are prominent; eyes oblique; the features of the face 
may be described as broad. These characteristics are pre- 
sented in the main by the red race, which tends to make the 
argument in favor of the Mongolian origin of the American 
aborigines verystrong. Dr. Brinton divides the yellow race 
into two classes: the Sinitic, which includes the people of 
China and Farther India, and the Sibiric, which embraces 
the people situated north of the Altai Mountains and the 
Caspian and Black Seas. The Thibetans constitute one 
group of the Sinitic branch of the yellow race. The Indo- 
Chinese and the natives of Burma, Siam, Annam and Cochin 
China constitute another group of the same branch. The 
Sibiric branch includes the inhabitants of Siberia, including 
the Tungus, the Kalmucks, and the Tartars, who inhabit 
the Russian Steppes. The Turks are also the original mem- 
bers of the yellow race; they include the Osmanlis, the 
Yakuts: the Turcomans, and the Kirghiz. The Finns, who 
extend from the Baltic Sea to the Obi, are of Mongolian 
origin; they are divided into different branches: the Ostiaks 
and the Voguls situated on the eastern slope of the north- 
ern Ural. The Lapps have the characteristic Mongol face, 
though there is an uncertainty about their origin. 

Now, it is interesting to take this description of the 
races and notice its bearing on the question of the peopling 
ol America. We may say that on the point of the descent 
of all the American races from the Mongolians, there is a 
very considerable difference of opinion. The evidence, 
however, is that whatever the ethnical descent was, the 
American races must have reached this continent by migra- 
tion, and the probability is that this migration was not con- 
fined to the geological period, but continued even after the 
beginning of history, and perhaps followed a number of 
routes, some by sea and some by land. 

The routes are uncertain and yet there are footprints 
which we may recognize, and to these we may call attention 
in the future. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART IN 
AMERICA. 


THE MUSEUMS OF 


BY W. C. WINSLOW, D. D., LL. D. 


[It is the design of the Editor to publish a series of articles on the 
archzological relics contained in the various museums of America, with a 
short account of the character, the location from which they came, and the 
date and age to which they belong. - The following article by Dr. Winslow 
is used asa leader. The cuts and some of the material have appeared in 
Biblia for June, they are reproduced here with others, as they represent the 
best specimens which have been secured.—ED.| 


In the hall of the Library of the University at Philadelphia 
stands a tall and graceful shaft in red syenite stone of the 
XIIth Dynasty period. Itis from Ahnas, the Heracleopolis of 
the Greeks, the Hanes of the Bible, and the Ha-Khenensu, or 
seat of government, of the 1Xth and Xth Dynasties. In the 
University Museum is the colossal statue of Rameses II., with 
finely cut hieroglyphs, partly in color. Among our “ objects” 
in Chicago is the oldest known group of statuary in the world,* 
of the remote Vth Dynasty, and as such is of priceless value 
in the history of art. And why? 

In his “ History of Greek Art” Professor Tarbell says that 
“Egyptian sculpture in the round never created a genuine 
integral group, in which two or more figures are so combined 
that no one is intelligible without the rest; that achievement 
was reserved for the Greeks.” (p. 22). The Curator of Classi- 
cal Antiquities in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts remarks of 
the Monument of Kitylos and Dermys at the National Museum, 
Athens, “that the work is a primitive attempt to compose a 
group, by putting together two figures of the early athlete 
type. They stand chest to chest and leg to leg, the outside 
arm of each hanging rigidly at his side. The difficulty of the 
inside arms the sculptor has tried to overcome by placing that 
of each around the shoulder of his companion, making it visi- 
ble on the outside.’’ The word primitive I have italicized. 

But one group presented to the Haskell Museum, Chicago, 
antedates this “ primitive attempt’’ by about 3,000 years. It 
has much freedom of poise and is not without grace; “the 
outside arm” of the wife, not “hanging rigidly” at her side, 
reaches across her breast to clasp gently her husband’s arm; 
and “the difficulty of the inside arms” is no difficulty at all to 
the husband, for his left arm is in full view, with his wife rest- 
ing against its shoulder. The date of Professor Tarbell’s book 
and of the descriptive catalogue of the Curator is 1896; our 
volume on the site Deshasheh, in the Fayum, in which this 
group is among the discoveries, dates 1898. Asa poetical fact, 





* See Illustration page 246. 
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our discovery was being made while the foregoing critics were 
commenting as quoted. The translation of the un-rhythmical 
name of Nenkheftek is soothing and ethical, “ No enemy of 
thine”; and Professor Griffith poetically and grammatically 
supplies “ existeth.” 

The colossal statue of Rameses II., from “the fields of 
Zoan,” presides in the Egyptian Hall of the Boston Museum of 


OLDEST KNOWN STATUARY GROUP IN THE WORLD. 


Nenkheftek and His Wife. Vth Dynasty of Egypt, 3640 B.C. 
(Presented by the Fgyptian Exploration Fund to the Haskell Museum in Chicago.) 


Fine Arts, but the graceful shaft from Ahnas dominates it, and 
rivets at once the eye of the visitor who seeks for art and 
beauty. Here Rameses does not reign—or at least his rule is 
not oppressive. The simple hieroglyphs upon the statue afford 
excellent practice for beginners in a singular language, but of 
plural sounds, pictures, and variants. Indeed, all the tens of 
thousands of ‘‘objects” of every kind now in our museums 
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from the Egyptian Exploration Fund, afford a richly varied 
opportunity for study, in history, sculpture, art, ceramics, epi- 
graphy, and ethnology. They are a splendid objective lesson. 
There is inspiration in “ originals.” An incident is appropriate. 
A prominent member of Congress was shown Harvard, Mt. 
Auburn, and St. Gaudens lions on guard in the Public Library, 
and how much more. He walked the Hellenic halls of the 
Museura and entered the Egyptian halls. ‘ Why, these are 
originals! This is an inspiration. This is worth more to me 


FOOT-BOARD OF COFFINS OF TABEKENKHONSUT. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


than all else that I have seen in your city.” So said this practi- 
cal law-maker to a friend of mine. 

Observe the illustration of the sarcophagus of Tabekenk- 
honsut, in this article, now exhibited in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. On the lower shelf is this outer coffin 
of “a lady of quality.” Inthe upper shelf are various inter- 
esting objects, but one of which I notice. It is the foot-board 
of the lady’s inner coffin (see illustration), made of wood, cov- 
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ered with stucco and painted. The scene represents the de- 
ceased in a white garment, holding a red heart in her hand, 
being led by Thoth to Osiris and Isis. The figure of Nut, who 
personifies the heavens, is about the vignette, and the winged 
sun-disk is just above the group. The inscription explains the 
scene: 


Royal offering of Seb (the father of Osiris) god of gods, may he bestow 
offerings of bread, wine, cattle, geese, incense, apparel, all things good and 
fine, all things sweet and delightful to the Ka of the Osiris, the lady of the 
house, the noble Tabekenkhonsut, the justified one. Her mother was the 
lady of the house, the noble Ta-ma, revered, Osiris. 


The second and third coffins (see illustration) are described 
in detail by Professor Gillett in his “‘ Hand-book of Antiquities 





SECOND AND THIRD COFFINS OF TABEKENKHONSUT, XXVITH DYNASTY. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


in the Egyptian Department,” but we will quote only his ac- 
count of the outer coffin or sarcophagus: 

“The coffin is rectangular, with a square post at each corner. 
It has a vaulted top, nearly semi-circular. A line of text runs 
on the two sides of the coffin near the top, beginning at the 
foot end (right side): 


O Atum, everlasting lord, of An (Heliopolis), Ra-Harmachis, the great 
god, ruler over gods, may they grant offerings of bread, wine, beeves, geese, 
divine incense, garments, all good things, pure things, all sweet and pleas- 
ant things, divine life to the Ka of the Osiris, the lady of the house, the 
honorable, 7a- (end of line) -bekenkhonsut, daughter of the priest of Menth, 
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lord of Thebes, deceased, son of * * * *, priest of Menth, lord of 
Thebes, Mer-Amon, justified; her mother was the lady of the house, the 
honorable, 7a-ma, justified, honored (by) Osiris, lord ot Abydos. 


“On each side of the coffin are five vignettes, each showing 
a mummy (with white legs, yellow body, green face, and black 
hair) on a red and yellow ground. At the head-end, Osiris, 
erect, and dressed in white, stands before a table of offerings 
on which is a full-blown lotus. At the foot isa mummy, like 
those on the sides, flanked by symbolic eyes and a checker- 
board ornamentation. 
“The cover has a band 
of text down the center with 
a repetitition of name and 
pedigree of deceased. At 
the head-end is a sun-disk 
flanked by uraei and Be- 
hutet, the name elsewhere 
on cover given to the god 
Sopt. At the foot is the 
“good” sign, flanked by 
seated, lion-headed deities 
and shen amulets (signify- 
ing protection). At the four 
corners of the covers are 
figures of Sopt (Horus asa 
crouching hawk) seated on 
“lord” sign, and havin 
symbolic eye behind and 
above each. On each side 
are four other vignettes. 
Those on right side (begin- 
ning at head-end) are as fol- 
lows: (1) The deceased 
(dressed in white) pays 
adoration to a hawk-headed 
deity with disk (Osiris) be- 
RAMESES Il, XIXTH DYNASTY. hind whom stands Isis. The 
(PHARAOH OF THE OPPPESSION.) — lanks above, for names of 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. deceased and deities, never 
(Gift of the Egypt Exploration Fund.) were filled in. (2) A hu- 
man figure stands in centre with arms extended to Chnum 
(ram-headed) and Anubis (jackal-headed ), who stand on either 
side. Nut, representing the heavens, over-shadows and sur- 
rounds the vignette on three sides; her feet and finger-tips 
resting upon the ground. (3) A human figure in red, faces 
Anubis and a uraeus-headed deity. Behind is a hawk-headed 
god (Horus?). (4) The vignette nearest the foot-end of the 
cover, contains the judgment scene. Thoth (ibis-headed) leads 
the deceased into the presence of Osiris, who is here repre- 
sented as a hawk-headed deity (with disk on head) holding a 
Uas-sceptre. The four vignettes on the left side are as follows: 


PRAM A Seek Ry 
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(1) Nearest head-end, the deceased, in white, her name is 
written above and in front of her, stands before “ Osiris, lord 
of heaven.” Behind deceased is “Chnum” with ram’s head 
and disk. (2) The Bark of Ra; the deceased adores hawk- 
headed Osiris, who sits on a throne under a canopy. A hawk- 
headed deity, with double crown of Egypt, acts as steersman, 
and the youthful Horus, seated, acts as lookout at the prow. 
(3) The deceased, as a mummy, stands before Hapi (dog- 
(headed and Anubis or Tuamutef (jackal-headed), while the 
latter anoints the mouth of the deceased. (4) The deceased 
(in white) adores the four genii of the dead, who stand in the 
following order: Amset (human-headed), Hapi (dog-headed), 
Oebhsennuf (hawk-headed) and Tuamutef (jackal-headed).’’* 

The foregoing detailed description will illustrate the value 
of technical studies based upon the “originals” in a museum. 
Even the uninitiated in hieroglyphic art can use the hand-books 
to advantage. Plaster casts can aid us, but they cannot teach 
us, 7vspire us, as can the genuine “objects” themselves. Be- 
sides, many of the antiquities, like these coffin cases, cannot 
be copied in cold plaster Should not all who contribute to 
our archeological societies consider how important it is to 
secure originals for our museums? Here “Egypt” and the 
Egypt Exploration Fund eloquently answer the question, in 
plain English text, How TO OBTAIN ANTIQUITIES. Our mu- 
seums eloquently attest the answer, and will continue to wit- 
ness it, if the successful explorations by us in Egypt are sup- 
ported by our public. 


ANCIENT AND EGYPTIAN RELICS IN CHICAGO. 


In addition to the articles from Egypt, which Dr. Winslow 
has described, there should be mentioned others, which are 
now in the museums of Chicago. Among these, we should 
first place the collection in Haskell Hall, which has already 
been described in this journal; further description is reserved 
for another time. Next to this in importance and variety is the 
collection gathered in Egyptian Hall in the Field Columbian 
Museum, of which we give a picture in the Frontispiece. 

These two collections are near one another. The one in 
Haskell Hall in the University of Chicago grounds, the other 
in the Field Columbian Museum in Jackson Park; both of them 
have been arranged in cases and classified by Dr. Breasted, who 
is the best Egyptologist in the United States. 

There is, also, a small collection in the Art Institute, which 
is situated on the lake front, about seven miles north from 
Jackson Park. This collection 1s noted for the fact that there 
is a case full of Egyptian scarabs, the most of which can be 
regarded as gems; it is said to be the largest collection of 
scarabs in the United States and, perhaps, in the world. They 





* See illustration on page 245. 
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are placed here as works of art, rather than antiquities, and 
can be studied in that light. They were the gift of Mr. C. L. 
Hutchinson. In the same case is a large collection of beads, 
the most of them strung as necklaces; many of them very 
beautiful in pattern and color, and some of them made of very’ 
costly material. These beads are very interesting, for they 
show the artistic taste of the Egyptians and bring to light the 
objects with which Egyptian ladies adorned themselves many 
thousands of years ago. 

We may say of all of these collections, that they are for 
the most part gifts to the museums, either from the citizens of 
Chicago, or from the Egypt Exploration Fund, to which the 
citizens have contributed, or from Dr. Flinders W. Petrie, of 
London, who has generously bestowed those gifts in acknowl- 
edgement of the funds which have been furnished him from 
Chicago to aid him in his explorations. The following are the 
names of the gentlemen who have contributed: Edward W. 
Ayer, William. G. Hibbard, William F. Blair, William J. Gun- 
ning, Daniel W. Burrows, Mr. Higgenbottom, C. L. Hutchin- 
son, Dr. Keeley, and others. 

The objects in the Field Columbian Museum are arranged, 
according to their material rather than according to their age; 
the object for which they were composed being the most im- 
portant feature, although the gifts of individuals have been 
kept together as far as possible. The most conspicuous object 
in this collection, at least the one that occupies the largest 
space, is, the ancient Egyptian boat, the gift of Cyrus A. 
McCormick; and next to this, are the mummies—twenty in 
number—which occupy cases arranged along one side of the 
room; also a wall-case of small mummies. There is, also, a 
large case full of grave tablets, varying in size from one to 
three feet in height, dating from 2000 B.c. on. Casts of hiero- 
glyphics and picture-tablets, dating from 3000 to 2500 B. c. are 
arranged against the wall; also a relief, from an ancient mas- 
taba, or tomb, and the side of a door-way from Memphis en- 
gage attention, as they illustrate the architecture, as well as 
the art of Egypt. An interesting collection of bronze vessels 
and tripods, the gift of Mr. William G. Hubbard, is worthy of 
attention, as the tripods are decorated with elephants’ heads 
and trunks, which are skillfully wrought. A collection, also, 
of large alabaster vases from Thebes, also smaller vases of 
remarkable beauty and finish, Ushabti figures from ancient 
tombs, two serpents on glazed earthenware—blue and green, 
one of them coiled on a tablet and another, a double serpent 
with head raised in relief, above what might be called a weight. 

Another case, full of bronze objects, contains a bronze sis- 
trum of large size and of great interest, because it shows the 
kind of musical instruments that were used; it is supposed to 
have been used in the Temple of Ammon at Thebes. Among 
other bronzes, is a large statue of Osiris. There are various 
sacred symbols in the collection: the images of Osiris and of 
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the god Bess being the most numerous. There are, also, 
winged beetles and scarabaei without wings; also sacred 
hawks, sacred cats, sacred taus, symbol of life, made of pot- 
tery, bronze, gold, and silver; some of them finished in the 
round and very artistic—EDIToR. 





GREAT IRELAND AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. 


BY JUUL DIESERUD. 


In the closing year of the 19th century, when the Norweg- 
ians are preparing to celebrate the gooth anniversary of the 
discovery of America, it would be interesting to have it settled 
once for all, if within historic time Leif and his crew really were 
the first Europeans to set foot on American soil. I am not pre- 
pared to take up the question in its entire length, but would like 
to say a few words of the loose statements frequently met with, 
that the Norsemen most likely were preceded by the Irish. 

If I am not mistaken, this claim almost entirely rests upon 
a couple of narratives incorporated in the Icelandic Sagas and 
upon a paragraph in the geographical work of the Irish geo- 
grapher Dicuil, entitled: ‘‘De Mensura Orbis Terrarum,” -writ- 
ten in the year 825. Mention is here made of the Thule of 
Plinius lying six days’ sail to the northwest of Great Britain, 
and it is stated that some thirty years ago, monks, who had 
stayed at that island, from February 1 to August 1, told him 
(Dicuil) that a little before and after the summer solstice the 
sun, so to say, merely hid behind a hill, so that it did not get 
dark at all. 

As a matter of fact this locality must have been Iceland, 
where according to excellent authority the Norwegians, on 
their arrival, found “books, bells, and crucifixes,” etc., from 
which they judged that it had been previously inhabited by the 
Irish. The Norwegians called the Irish monks “ paper,” and 
the still existing local names Papey and Papafjord are ample 
evidence of the truth of this early tradition. 

It is, however, certain that the Irish settlement in Iceland 
came to an end some time before the Norwegian discovery of 
the island in 860. And when in the following century the 
sea-roving Icelanders made frequent visits to Ireland, the 
natives seem to have retained only a very vague idea of the 
Thule of their grandfathers. They, according to the ingenious 
suggestion of Professor Storm, seem to have failed to see that 
it was identical with Iceland, and they gradually placed it 
farther and farther south; so that it finally became a settled 
belief, both in Ireland and Iceland, that there was in the ocean 
six days’ sail west of Ireland an island, which once had been 
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to some extent settled by the Irish. The Icelanders accord- 
ingly called it “Ireland hit mikla” (Great Ireland, comp. 
Magna Graecia.) 

When, therefore, later Icelandic vessels (the Irish were no 
longer a sea-faring peuple) got lost with their crew, it was easy 
to nurse the belief that they had been driven to this mysterious 
island in the Atlantic Ocean, and this is what really happened 
in the case of Are Marsson and Bjorn Asbrandsson, as told in 
Landnamabok and Eyrbyggijasaga: 

The first-mentioned story reads in part as follows: “ He 
(Are) was driven by storm to the White Men’s country, which 
some persons call Great Ireland. It is situated in the ocean, 
not far from Vinland the Good. It is said to be six days’ 
(three days and nights) sail west of Ireland. He was not 
permitted to leave, but got baptized there.” This, the saga 
says was told to an Icelander by the Irish in Limerick. Are 
Marsson is known to have lived in Iceland as late as 980. 

In Eyrbyggjasaga it is told how Bjorn Asbrandsson ca 997 
in sailing to Norway was driven out of his course. He had not 
been heard of for some thirty years, when another Icelander 
met with the same fate and came to a great country, where 
they found some people, that spoke a language, which they did 
not understand, but thought was Irish. The Icelanders were 
made prisoners; but soon a great many men came riding, 
headed by a tall, old man carrying a flag. He spoke to them 
in their own language, and proved to be the long missing Bjorn 
Asbrandsson. He prevailed upon his comrades to release their 
prisoners. The name of the country is not given, but we evi- 
dently have to do with the same mythical Great Ireland, 

These are the slender threads out of which the legend of 
the Irish discovery of America has been fabricated. *Uncritical 
writers, like Professor R. B. Anderson, Rafn and others, have 
not hesitated to place this white men’s country in Florida, or 
some other part of eastern United States. Professor Gustav 
Storm, to whose excellent treatise ‘Studies on the Vinland 
Voyages” the reader may be referred for a fuller treatment of 
the subject, does not, however, hesitate to designate the ac- 
counts quoted as unreliable sailor-yarns, and I am confident that 
history will finally adopt this verdict. 

The Iclandic sagas, of which none was reduced to writing 
before the beginning of the 12th century, cannot but suffer by 
being uncritically treated as a gospel that contains nothing but 
truth. Some of them have proved to be good reliable history, 
others were mere fiction. The story of Great Ireland evi- 
dently belongs to the later category. 





THE NORTHERN INDIAN NATIONS. 
BY JOSEPH EDKINS. 


The connection which may be shown to exist between the 
northern languages of Asia and America, very decidedly 
favors the theory that America was peopled from Asia. The 
Kuro Siwo current * coming up from the Philippine Islands 
and passing Japan on the east, would convey derelict boats 
to the point where it strikes the Pacific coast in British 
Columbia. The marks of resemblance in language point to 
early Mongolian immigration into North America. 

Assinnee, a stone, in Cree, is chilagonin Mongol. The root 
is siz in Cree, and “#/in Mongol. The Mongol word has, also, 
the root /ag. Tim deep in Cree, is the Chinese shim deep 
(root #m), and the Manchu shumo. The root of tomahawk 
in Cree is fom, as-in utommahum, he beats it. But fang in 
Chinese is beat, not “am. In the Cree expression, nin kek 
anemah, I know him, the order of the words agrees with that 
of the corresponding Chinese wo kok 1,1 perceive him; of 
this the roots are mo or gwa, kak andi. First and second 
personal pronouns are ultimately developed from demonsta- 
tives. Roots with guttural initials are ultimately developed 
from labials through the tooth series. By giving attention 
to the evolution of sounds from lip to throat and back again, 
it is to be hoped that as linguistic study proceeds all roots 
will be accounted for in a reasonable manner. 

Fortunately the order of words in Cree is subject to cer- 
tain laws which assist us in comparing that language with 
Asiatic languages. I kill him. is ne mppahow. The root kill 
is nippah. He kills me, is xi mppahik. Nat, is fetch; wappam, 
is see. I fetch him, is 77 natow. He fetch me, ni natik. Isee 
him, is 2 wappamow. He sees me, is ni wappamik. 

In the Mongol language the order is: he beats me, I him 
beat. In Chinese the order is: I kill him, he kills me. 
Hence, it may be concluded that the Cree had first the order, 
I kill him. At that time the Indian languages of North 
America were contemporary with Chinese speech. A change 
in order came while, as it may be supposed, the ancestors of 
the Crees were in Asia. They adopted the reverse order, as 
the Tartar nations did, but not in the same way. 

The Chippeway word /nini is the Chinese nzz, man, and is 
also the Hebrew enoski (for enot), and the Greek dvjp. This 
may be regarded as certain, because no words are sporadic 
in origin. All roots are primeval. Thus the Chippeway 





. *See Judge Wickersham’s Article in THz AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. XVI., January, 
1894. 
¢ The Cree says, “‘ Me kills he.””, The Mongol says, “‘ He me kills.” 
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ujichog, spirit, is the Mongol chitgur, spirit, ghost. The Chip- 
peway roots are #7 and “og, but this race added a third root, 
gur. The Chinese have sui for fot, meaning a spirit which 
has taken possession of a person. The Chippeway and Cree 
word for God, munida, is, I suppose, composed of two roots, 
the Latin manes and muni; the Sanscrit honorific title for 
sages. The other root, xed, is our Deus; the Mongol, iz, 
ejin, yid,* Lord; the Hebrew, adonai, and the Chinese #. On 
the principle that no roots in any language are of sporadic 
growth, but that all are truly primeval, this identification 
cannot fairly be called in question. 

I do not see how it can be denied that dissyllabic and 
trissyllabic roots in Cree and Chippeway speech are formed 
by the apposition of two or three monosyllabic roots. The 
Cree nin gekanemah, I know him, is formed nin J ah hini. For 
knowing, we have three roots—gek, kan and nem. Kan is our 
root fen in the English language. 7¢m is the Chinese ‘ung, 
(for som) understand. Unless we make this analysis ety- 
mology becomes hopeless. By reducing the root to its 
primary monosyllables we are able at once to point out its 
derivations. 

It is necessary, also, to identify some of the Cree and 
Chippeway roots with those of the Semitic languages. 
What can we do with ed, thou, in Chippeway, but compare 
it with the Hebrew sem, ka, ken, ye, thou, thee, you? One is 
in Cree peyak, while in Chippeway it is pazhig. The roots are 
patand dig. Pat is the Bask dat, Turkish dir. Zhig or dig 
is the Mongol zig, one; the Kuzi (in Central India) xekor; 
the Tibetan chig; the Sokpa nega. 

All roots are indestructible because of their intrinsic 
significance and the great extent of the continent of Asia. 
The evolution of labial to guttural, and a to i and u allows 
of fifteen or twenty forms. These are all to be found in 
some language. In the Chippeway fazhig, one, we find two 
roots meaning one in apposition. The significance of roots 
prevents their total disappearance, Thus the Chinese chit 
or “#7, one, is the Greek éis, &, or i¢, tim. This is no other 
than zaus and one, both of which have really lost the initial 
t, but so long ago, that it is quite wanting in ancient docu- 
ments—Gothic or Italian. 

To sit is appa, he sits; wis he. The initial in the Cree is 
lost. It is recoverable from the Hebrew yashaé, for yatab, 
sit. The Taksya dialect in Nepaul has ¢upa, sit. The Abor 
Miri in Eastern Bengal has dupu, sit. 

The Cree word for straight is Quiuskissu. In this word 
the roots are 4:¢ and sak. The Chinese is as; the Turkish, 
doghru. The Turkish then has two roots in apposition, 
dog and gar. The Japanese say ma suga, straight, and this 
word contains the roots mat and sug or tug. 





*In Mongol the plural is ijid, gods. 
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I have made use, in these comparisons, of Howse’s Gram- 
mar of the Cree language, with which is combined an 
analysis of the Chippeway dialect. Both are prominent 
examples of Algonquin speech. They belong to Canada, 
and part of the United States, from Hudson’s Bay to 
Pennsylvania, through twenty degrees of latitude. From 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, 
the Algonquin dialects extend through sixty degrees of 
longitude. I have also made use of Sir William Hunter’s 
‘‘Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and 
High Asia.” 

My own theory is simply this: the present diversity of 
roots sprang out of original unity. The number of roots is 
limited by changes, which take place in the mouth in the 
transition from lips to throat and back again. The vowels 
are limited by the width and narrowness of the mouth aper- 
ture The length of time during which their evolution has 
proceeded is not known, but probably it is not more than 
20,000 years. 

It is easier to compare the Algonquin languages with 
Mongol, Mancheu, Chinese, Tibetan, and Japanese, than it 
is to compare Mexican and Peruvian languages with the 
speech of Asia, because in all probability the Algonquin 
race left Asia much more recently than the Mexicans. The 
Mexicans and Peruvians, with their advanced knowledge, 
would possibly reach America by the South Pacific. At 
least their traditions and remarkably peculiar civilization 
would arrive in that way. As to the Algonquin tribes, the 
prcblems they present receive a truly wonderful light from 
Asiatic speech. The Algonquin languages, with the Dacota, 
form a separate group, like the Tartar and Japanese group, 
the Chinese group, the Tibetan group, the Indo-European 
group, and the Semitic group. 

The Cree and some interior dialects possess the sounds 
th and dh like English and Arabic. There is no language in 
Asia, except in the Southwest, which possesses these sounds, 
so faras I know. It is foreign to the genius of Tartar, 
Tibetan, Japanese, and Chinese speech. This habit of tooth- 
letter modification probably grew up in Western Asia, at 
least five thousand years ago. The Goths received it from 
the Arabs. It is likely, therefore, if the Crees learned it by 
imitation, that they were at that time on the borders of the 
Semitic area in Western Asia. It is surprising in how few 
languages this aspiration occurs, as compared with the fre- 
quency of the use of f, the corresponding labial aspiration. 

In the Cree sentence sapun igun uchi, with a needle, the 
roots are sap (needle), dig (one), se (from). Needle is the 
Chines chen (from), tim (needle). Igun is the Mongol nig 
(one). Uchiis the Mongol eche (from), the English se in 
hence, and the Latin se in separate, to separate. It was 
originally a pronoun of the third person. In the Cree lan- 
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guage sapun igun uchi may be varied to-uchi sapun igun. 
In Dacota, only the first order is possible. In the Tartar 
languages the law is as in Dacota. It may, therefore, be 
concluded that the Dacota is grammatically nearer to the 
Tartar languages than is the Cree. So, also, the order is in 
Finnish variable. It is agreed generally among philologists 
that Finnish belongs to the Ural Altaic family. The word 
Altaic means Turkish, Mongol, and Manchu. The word 
Ura] means Finnish and Hungarian. It follows at once that 
Dacota and Cree, but especially Dacota, should be carefully 
compared with Mongol. 

The vocative is expressed in Cree by ak. ik, ok. This 
we learn from Howse, page 184. Our vocative is in, and 
this was also in use by Greeks and Italians 3,000 years ago. 
The Hebrew is be in ben (within). We have probably lost 
the initial 4, preserved in penitus, penes, and in ben in the 
expression ‘‘a butt and a ben,” made use of when the 
Scotch people wish to describe a small house, with only a 
living room anda bedroom. The Mongol vocative is dotora. 
The ¢they always aspirate. The Chinese vocative suffix is li. 
The vocative preffix in Chinese is li or tsai. The root of li 
and tsai is dat, the same with the Mongol dot. The English 
in, if it has not lost the initial 4, has, in my opinion, lost d. 
The Japanese for within, say uchiand naka. This last is 
the Cree word. Howse, a half century ago, did not venture 
to call the Cree vocative tk, or g, a word; he speaks of it 
as ani affixed sign. By comparison with the Japanese naka 
we may learn its history. Nakaba is middle; nakadachi is 
a middleman; nakagai is a broker; nakarai is a marriage. 
This root being originally a demonstrative, is also exten- 
sively used as a negative, as a natural result of its pro- 
nominal origin. Nakari means ‘‘is not”; nakare is ‘‘do 
not.” These meanings may all be derived from one root, 
nak. But naki, to weep, in Japanese should be explained 
as belonging to a different root; it is lacrima and tear. 

It isnot to be expected that languages spoken to the 
south of the Dacota and Algonquin area possess any such 
close analogies with Asiatic speech, as those which have 
here been pointed ont. Their antiquity must be enormous, 
if they also, like the Algonquins, reached America by way 
of British Columbia or Behring Straits. 

Shangat, April 30, 1900. 
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BY REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH. 

To recover a language that had been lost, written in an un- 
known and difficult syllabary, is a task to challenge the genius 
and patience of the best scholarship: yet this, to a large extent, 
has been accomplished. Egyptian hieroglyphs and Assyrian 
cuneiform characters have found their interpreters. Extensive 
vocabularies are already known, and additions are being made 
constantly. The main points in their grammars have been 
satisfactorily made out. Notwithstanding the enthusiasm dis- 
played in these studies, the mass of unworked material is 
almost appalling. 

We recall the interest with which we received Norris’ con- 
tributions toward a dictionary of the Assyrian language as they 
“appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
small dictionary of Delitzsch was a later contribution, and is 
of great value to the student; and we have tried to exercise 
patience as the parts of his large dictionary have appeared, 
after too long intervals. We now look expectantly to the early 
completion of the ‘Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Lan- 
guage” by Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt, the ninth part of which, 
recently issued, reaches the middle of the alphabet. The defi- 
nitions are given in both German and English. 


++ a+ 
++ 


The German Expedition under Dr. Koldewey continues its 
work at the mound El-Kasr. Babylon was a city of temples 
of which Nebuchadnezzar was the great restorer and builder. 
In the building inscriptions, the goddess Nin-Makh, “the great 
lady,” is frequently mentioned. Her temple and statue in terra- 
cotta have been discovered. Application has been made for a 
firman to explore Warka, the biblical Erech, whose temple was 
looted by the Elamite conquerors about B.c. 2280. It is to be 
hoped that ample provision will be made for the continuance of 
the work of exploration in the mighty ruins of Babylon and 
other cities by our allies in the recovery of lost empires. 


++ ++ 
cane 


The Exploring Expedition under Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, sent 
out by the University of Pennsylvania, continues its successful 
work. Its latest achievement is the discovery of the library of 
the ancient city of Nippur. The site of this library is an ex- 
tensive group of hills southwest of the temple of Bel. Many 
tablets were found still lying on the shelves of clay, where 
venerable hands had placed them more than four thousand 
years ago. The library has yielded more than 25,000 tablets, and 
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nearly 18,000 belong to the present year. The subjects 
treated in these clay books are varied and numerous. Especi- 
ally valuable fcr the full recovery of the most ancient form of 
the Sumerian language are the lists of words and cuneiform 
signs. We look forward with lively interest to the publication 
of the full results. 


++ ++ 
++ 

The work of exploration at Tello has been conducted by 
M. de Sarzec in a most thorough manner. A series of magnifi- 
cent volumes present the results to the world of scholars. The 
work continues this year, with promise of important discoveries. 
One district of Tello was Gir-su, or Su-gir, Sun-gir, in which we 
may recognize “the land of Shinar,” and whose dialectical form 
may be Sumer, concerning which there has been so much dis- 
cussion. 


++ ++ 
++. 


America has taken an honorable part in recent explorations 
in Eastern lands. The expedition conducted by Professor 
Hilprecht is to-day easily foremost in the field of Babylonian 
exploration. It is with peculiar pleasure that we announce the 
organization of another expedition “for the purpose of exca- 
vating the sites of Ur of the Chaldees and other ancient Baby- 
lonian cities.” The president is W. R. Harper, LL. D., of 
Chicago University; the secretary and acting-treasurer, W. H. 
Hazard, Ph. D., New York, and the director, Edgar James 
Banks, Ph. D., Cambridge. There is a strong list of vice- 
presidents, and an advisory board. Among the latter we note 
the names of William Hayes Ward, D. D.; John P. Peters, Ph. 
D., D. D., and Prof. Paul Haupt, Ph. D. In the field, besides 
the director, who will be the Assyriologist of the party, there 
will be one general assistant, one engineer, and one naturalist. 
The naturalist will work up the flora and fauna of Babylonia, 
which has never been done by an American. This feature 
promises to be of especial value. The results of the expedi- 
tion are to be given to the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
tc1 by special arrangements. For two years $50,000 will be 
. quired. It is proposed to publish illustrated quarterly reports, 
describing the excavations, containing translations of important 
inscriptions, and articles on the flora and fauna. These reports 
will be issued to subscribers of $5.00 or more to the fund. 

The field selected is one of the most promising. Ur of the 
Chaldees, the birth-place of Abraham and Sarah, was a great 
city, and at one time the political and religious centre of the 
greatest empire of the Orient. Its history dates back to a 
period perhaps as early as four thousand years before the birth 
of Abraham. Doubtless the remains of this early period are 
still preserved beneath the soil. 

In 1854, J. E. Taylor, the British Consul, dug among its 
ruins, identified the place, and published valuable results in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. His excavations were 
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slight, but remarkable. He made out the construction of the 
temple of the moon-god; recovered an inscription of King 
Nabonidus of Babylon, who mentions Belshazzar, celebrated in 
Daniel by his carousal in the palace; uncovered the walls of a 
house, and brought to light two jars filled with inscribed tablets. 
There was also a multitude of miscellaneous objects of great 
value to a knowledge of the times. These only serve to indi- 
cate the richness of the treasures that must still lie beneath the 
soil. “The walls of the buildings may be covered with bas- 
reliefs and inscriptions, illustrating and recording the history of 
Abraham’s people; their acts in peace and in war. The ruins 
must certainly conceal images of the gods, furniture, dishes, 
ornaments of costly metal and stone, and the graves of royalty. 
Upon the inscriptions we shall read history now unknown; the 
beginnings of the people who gave us our religion may now be 
cleared up, we shall know their manners and customs, possibly 
the origin of many religious ceremonies and beliefs which have 
come to us. We can hardly conceive the possibilities which 
excavations in these ruins may realize.” 

We are more than surprised that this work was not inaugu- 
rated long ago. We owe it to ourselves and the cause of truth 
that the work shall be no longer neglected. It is to be confi- 
dently hoped that the Ur Expedition will receive prompt and 
liberal encouragement. Those who are willing to contribute 
$5.00 or more to this important work are urged to correspond 
with the director or secretary at once. The former may be 
addressed at 10 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass.; and the latter, 
at 138 W. 111th St., New York. They will be pleased to send 
the plan of the Expedition and all information. 


++ ++ 
+t 


My introduction to Burritt’s ‘Geography of the Heavens,” 
in my early school days, was a delight. I now recall with 
pleasure the evenings spent in reading charming mythological 
tales, star-gazing, efforts to trace the forms of heroes and 
monsters and much wondering. 

To the popular fancy of the Babylonians the stars were 
pictured designs on the fixed vault of heaven. Ata later date, 
under scholastic influence, they became the “writing of heaven.” 
Early writing was pictorial, and the characters were “likenesses” 
after their resemblance to pictures had been lost. A distinction 
was easily made between fixed stars and planets, and it was early 
observed that the latter did not “wander” beyond certain bounds. 
To assist memory, stars were grouped, and the lines joining them 
suggested the forms of real or mythological objects. Here was 
a connection between the early Babylonian script and the figures 
that imagination helped to place in the heavens. 

The paths of the heavenly bodies were marked out, and the 
ecliptic was fixed as the standard for describing the location and 
motions of stars and planets. It was called the “Way of Anu.” 
The sun and moon were looked upon as deities, and this deifica- 
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tion of heavenly bodies soon extended to certain planets and 
stars. Jupiter was identified with Marduk, Venus with Ishtar, 
Saturn with Ninib, Mars with Nergal, and Mercury with Nabu; 
while Anu was identified with the pole-star of the ecliptic, Bel 
with the pole-star of the equator, and Ea with a star in the Con- 
stellation Argo. The sun was the shepherd of the “sheep,” the 
flock of heaven. The twelve signs of the Zodiac, except the 
Bull, were the monsters of Tiamat. The twelve months were 
devoted to gods: as Nisan to Anu and Bel, Iyar to Ea, Sivan 
to Sin, and Kislev to Nergal. They had also special names: as 
Sivan, ‘the month of brick-making”; Tammuz, “the month of 
taking seed”; Marcheshvan, “the month of opening dams”; 
Ramman, “the month of destructive rains,” and Adar, “the 
month of grain-getting.” The great divinities were associated 
with numbers: Ramman with 10, Shamash with 20, Sin with 30, 
Anu with 60, and Bel with 50. The study of the heavens for 
astrological purposes was pursued with enthusiasm. 

In all this we find popular beliefs, theology, agriculture, 
science, and superstition wondrously mingled. In some cases 
there are discovered reasons for these relations; in others there 
seem to be none. Several writers have made veritable contri- 
butions to a knowledge of Babylonian astronomy. We may 
name Lenormant, Hommel, Jensen, Strassmaier, Epping, Sayce, 
Robert Brown, Jr., and Jastrow. 

These remarks have been suggested by the publication of 
“Star-Names and Their Meanings,” by Richard Hinckley 
Allen, a stout octavo volume of xxii and 563 pages. The work 
which the author has devoted to this subject must have been 
stupendous. He has drawn from a great mass of literature, 
and has delved in many mythologies—Greek, Roman, Norse, 
Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Chinese, Japanese, Hindoo, Egyptian, 
Arabic, Babylonian, and Assyrian. He treats of the Zodiac, 
the Lunar Mansions, the Constellations, and the individual 
stars. We have their names and their meanings, as the title of 
the book indicates; and these in many languages. We have, 
also, interesting mythologies, learned references, matters of 
astronomical biography and history, popular nomenclature, 
and quotations from modern literature. The poetical quota- 
tions are especially apt; indeed, many of the names of con- 
stellations and stars are condensed poems, gems of rare beauty. 

The work may almost be called a record of recent discov- 
_les in strange literature. It is not to be adequately reviewed 
in any comparatively brief writing. The work itself is its only 
proper review. Lovers of knowledge for its own sake will find 
the book, purchase it, and then prize it. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


NortH AFRICAN ARCHAOLOGY, In the Revue mensuelle 
de l’Ecole d' Anthropologie de Paris (Vol. 1X , 1899, pp. 41-57), 
M. Zaborowski discusses the ‘Neolithic Periodin North Africa.” 
He gives a resume of the discoveries of worked flints, etc., in 
the Sahara (there is a relative poverty of Neolithic remains, 
and one is struck by “the contact which seems to exist with 
Egyptian remains of like nature’’), in Algeria (there are nota 
few grottos, as ¢. g., at Pointe-Pescade, Guyotville, Ternifine, 
etc., containing evidences of occupation by Neolithic man), in 
Tunis (here, asin Algeria and the Sahara, there is the same 
apparent rarity of tools in polished stone), and Egypt. The 
author calls special attention to the rock-inscriptions, or petro- 
glyphs, of northern Africa, especially Algeria. These petro- 
glyphs exist at Tyout, Moghar-Tatani, near Tibesti, near Bar- 
day; at El-Hadj-Mimoun, near Figuig, on the River Oudeno; 
at Sous in Morocco, etc. With these picture-writings are to 
be compared the graffiti on the rocks of Upper Egypt, in the 
desert, between Edtou and Silsilis, etc..—these graffiti are 
probably anterior to the appearance of hieroglyphic writing; 
and it would seem that the North African petroglyphs, gener- 
ally, are of a high antiquity. Human figures (hunters, often 
accompanied by women) and the animals of the north African 
region are the characteristic features of many of these petro- 
glyphs. According to M. Zaborowski the ancient Egyptians 
were not Asiatics, who supplanted a negro population (the 
presence of negroes in ancient Egypt is largely accounted for 
by the slave-trade, which is of incalculable antiquity), but be- 
longed tothe Mediterranean stock of Brinton and Sergi, who are 
responsible for the development of all the first great human 
civilizations. One interesting proof of this affinity is to be 
tound in the custom of vase-burial, which seems in some way 
connected with the coming into use of copper. The very early 
contact of ancient Egypt with Nubia and Negro Africa is im- 


portant. 
++ ++ 


++ 

EcypTiAN Oricins. In the Revue mensuelle de 1’Ecole 
d’ Anthropologie de Paris (Vol. IX., 1899, pp. 201-226), M. Jean 
Clédat discusses the difficult and dangerous problem of ““Egypt- 
ian Origins.” According to M. Clédat, the fe//ah of to-day 
hardly represents the true ancient Egyptian type, which already 
in the time of the great Ramses had come to be quite mixed. 
The autocthones of Egypt, M. Clédat thinks, were negroes upon 
which “ Ethiopians, z.e. Egyptians, intruded.” M. Clédat be 
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lieves that the results of the latest researches confirm the ideas 
to be drawn from the investigations of De Morgan, Fosquet, 
etc., which link the Egyptian to the Mesopotamian type. 


ae at 
++ 


ALGERIAN ARCH#OLOGyY. In the January-February number 
of L’Anthropologie (Vol. XI., No. 1, pp. 1-21) M. Boule dis- 
cusses the “Station paléolithique du lac Karar,’—a palzolithic 
“station” near the village of Remchi, or Montagnac, in the 
Province of Oran. The animal remains discovered at Karar 
illustrate “ the contrast between the quatenary fauna of Algeria 
and that of Europe,” a difference previously pointed out by M. 
Boule (Vol. X., p. 563). With the exception of a few extinct 
species (¢. g. Elephas atlanticus), the majority of the quaternary 
species fossz/ in Algeria are still living in the south of the con- 
tinent; just as many quaternary species of the European “sta- 
tions” survive still in the extreme north of Eurasia or America. 
The worked stones, not counting chips, etc., examined by the 
author number some 200,—collected by M. L. Gentil, a young 
geologist, who handed them over to M. Boule some four years 
ago. Some of the larger specimens resemble the amygdaloid 
and lanceolate flints of Chelles, Saint Acheul, Toulouse, and 
other “stations” in France, etc. Some small specimens, 
dredged from Lake. Karar, resemble closely some palzolithic 
Egyptian flints figured by De Morgan. M. Boule inclines to be- 
lieve inthe contemporaneity of these two forms at Karar. The 
lake itself appears to have furnished no neolithic specimens, 
but a few (among them a polished axe) such were found in the 
immediate neighborhood. The fauna discovered and the worked 
flints are, according to the author, of the same age, and the 
‘station,’ taken altogether, resembles considerably that of 
Ternifine (near Mascara), described by Pomel and Pallary, as 
well as other Algerian ‘‘stations,” at Ouzidan, Aboukir, etc. 
M. Boule comes to the general conclusion that “‘at a very. dis- 
tant epoch, in comparison with which the 7,000 years of Egypt- 
ian history are as nothing, there existed over a great part of 
the earth’s surface men using stone tools of a very uniform 
nature, yet already so special and of such perfection, that ex- 
perts can readily distinguish them from later makes.” 


ae ++ 
++ 


Nite VaLtey Fiint Implements. In “ Nature’”’ ( Vol. 61, 
No. 1590, pp. 597-599) for April I9, 1900, appears an abstract 
of a profusely illustrated paper (on the collection of stone im- 
plements from the Nile Valley, made by Mr. Seton Karr in 1896, 
and now in the Mayer Museum), published by Dr. H. O. Forbes 
in a recent number of the Bulletin of the Liverpool Museums. 
The collection consists of bracelets (illustrating all stages of 
manufacture), axe-like tools, leaf-shaped flints, knives, hoes, 
fabricators, scrapers, cores, flakes, and nondescript stones, 
Most of the specimens are of “a yellowish-brown or pale-grey, 
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opaque earthy chert,” and the great bulk of them come from 
the region of the Wady-el-Sheikh, a tributary of the Nile. 
There is a remarkable resemblance between some of the knives 
and corresponding specimens obtained by Mr. Petrie from 
Kahun (Twelfth Dynasty), and also of some of them to “the 
finest of those from Scandinavia.” The age of these imple- 
ments, and of the flint workings of the Wady-el-Sheikh, is 
“from 3900 B. C., but more probably from the Twelfth Dynasty.” 
Dr. Forbes wisely refuses to believe that “identity of form in 
the stone implements is sufficient evidence of unity of race, or 
of close connection between the races who made them.” He 
doubts, also, the “palzolithic” character of many Egyptian 
flint implements; holding that the only flint implement “‘authen- 
tically palzolithic are the flakes and very rude scraper-like flints 
found by General Pitt-Rivers in the stratified, indurated, gravelly 
debris from a wady near the Tombs of the Kings.” Along the 
banks of the Wady-el-Sheikh cores and flakes were found in 
thousands, and the question naturally arises: ‘‘Why so many 
thousands,—all. perfect as flakes,—should have been struck off 
and never carried away?’ The use of the numerous “long 
bars of stone, partially worked, is also a matter of conjecture. 
Dr. Forbes’ paper is altogether a most valuable and interesting 


one. 
at t+ 


++ 

MAN OF THE REINDEER PERIOD IN FRANCE. Under the title 
“Les Stations de l’4ge du Renne dans les Vallées de la Vézére 
et de la Corréze.” Laugerie-Basse. Industrie, sculptures, gra- 
vures (Paris, 1900, 4to, 110 plates), MM. Paul Girod and Elie 
Massénat have published a very interesting monograph on one 
of the most noted “stations” of prehistoric man in France, 
dating back to a time anterior to the possession of domestic 
animals by the human beings who populated this region. Pot- 
tery, too, is absent from the remains of their culture. As a 
hunting people, their sense of art was considerably developed, 
as their animal-sculpturesshow. But these thingsare not special 


to them. 


++ + 
++ 


ARCHOLOGY OF BritisH CoLumBiA. From “ Monumental 
Records” for March, 1899, Mr. Harlan I. Smith reprints (pp. 
75-88), an abstract of his valuable and detailed paper on the 
“Archeology of Lytton, British Columbia,” which appeared 
as. Volume II., Part III., May 25, 1899, of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History” (New York). One of 
the most striking facts brought out is the similarity of the mode 
of life of the prehistoric people whose remains and relics have 
been studied to that of the Indians ot the same region at the 
present day. The author discusses: Resources, food, tools (of 
which illustrations are given), war-implements, dress and orna- 
ments, art, aad burial-methods. 
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ARCHAOLOGY OF OnTaRIO. The Ontario “Archeological 
Report” for 1899 (Toronto, 1900, pp. 199), is another evidence 
of the zeal and activity of Mr. David Boyle, the Curator of the 
Provincial Museum. Pages 2 to 17 catalogue some 2,400 speci- 
mens added during the year to the Provincial Archzological 
collection, and pages 17 to 51 contain notes on certain of these 
specimens, among which are included clay pipes, bone articles, 
and articles of Iroquois folk-use in games, ceremonies, etc. 
The “rattlesnake shell gorget,” figured on page 24, is of great 
interest, being, so far as known, “the only specimen of its kind 
found in Ontario,’ and possessing, moreover, “identity in de- 
sign with the gorgets described by Professor Holmes,’’—an un- 
suspected point of contact, perhaps, between Ontario and the 
southern States. This gorget appears to have been found “in 
a large bed of ashes, fully two feet below the surface, on the 
Sealey farm, Brantford township.” To this Report Mr. G. E. 
Laidlaw contributes (pp. 41-50), an account of archzological 
investigations in North Victoria County, and Mr. A. F. Hunter 
(pp. 51-82) a detailed description of “Huron Village Sites in 
Tay, Simcoe county,” a continuation of his valuable archzo- 
logical monographs on this region of Ontario. Mr. Laidlaw 
concludes, concerning the region between the waters of Georg- 
ian Bay and those of Lake Ontario, of which Victoria County 
is a part, “there was a large[ peaceful ] semi-sedentary popula- 
tion extending along this ancient highway of waters to Lake 
Ontario.” In Mr. Hunter’s paper some forty-six village sites 
are described, and in the introduction, the author points out 
some popular errors respecting the region in question. Accord- 
ing to the author, Victoria Harbor, to which the forest trails so 
noticeably lead, “was the commercial center of the Hurons, as 
it has also been of later Algonquins.” This, too, was “the 
heart of the country that was smitten in 1649,” when the Hurons 
were dispersed. Mr. Hunter’s paper is followed by a briefer 
account by W. J. Wintemberg (pp. 83-92) of “Indian Village 
Sites in the Counties of Oxford and Waterloo,” some twelve 
sites having been examined during the past four or five years 
by the author in this part of the Province. Village site No. 1, 
in Blenheim township, Oxford, is noteworthy on account of the 
copper awls there discovered. The remainder of Mr. Boyle’s 
excellent report is made up of an interesting paper ( pp. 92-123) 
on “ The Wyandots”’ by W. E. Connelly, a translation by Mrs. 
M. E. Rose Holden of M. Benjamin Sulte’s “La Guerre des 
Iroquois”” (pp. 124-151), some “Notes on Some Mexican 
Relics” (pp. 152-163) by Mr. William Stuart, a detailed and 
valuable account of the “ Music of the Pagan Iroquois” (pp. 
166-189) by Mr. A. T. Cringan, and a “Study of the Word 
Toronto” (pp. 190-198) by General John S. Clark. The last 
page of the Report is occupied by a brief appreciation of the 
late Dr. D. G. Brinton. 

Mr. Connelly’s paper, which contains much of value con- 
cerning the clan system and sociology of the Wyandots, is a 
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little too dogmatic in places, and such statements as the one 
that the original home of these Indians was in the Ungava dis- 
trict of Labrador, need more proof than is yet forthcoming. 
The list of clan and personal names given by the author is very 
suggestive. Mr. Cringan’s paper contains the mysical notation 
of forty-seven pagan songs, all belonging to the Seneca division 
of the Iroquois, which were recorded on graphophone cylinders. 
It is interesting to learn that the modulation in Dr. Dyke’s 
beautiful “Vox Dilecti” and in a Seneca “ After Scalping Song” 
is accomplished by precisely the same means, “by a leap of a 
major sixth from the fifth of the minor key.” And the author 
brings out many other curious points of resemblance and dis- 
agreement between the music of these aborigines and that of 
civilized peoples. General Clark’s attempt to prove that 
“Toronto is an abbreviated compound word, somewhat dis- 
figured, but based on kantatare, ‘lake,’ and iokaronte, ‘a gap, 
breach, or opening,’ can hardly be looked upon as successful, 
although the ingenuity of the author is much in evidence. 


++ at 
at 


TREPANNING AMONG THE SERVIANS. In the Correspbl. d 

deutschen Gesellsch. fiir Anthropologie (Vol. XX XI., 1900, pp. 
18-23), Dr. S. Trojanovic discusses the custom of trepanning 
among the Servian population of the Balkan peninsula. Since 
in northern Albania twenty-five per cent. of all deaths occur- 
ring are due to blood-revenge, trepanning, as a treatment for 
wounds of the skull, attains considerable vogue. Anothier 
reason for the existence of the custom is the belief that it is a 
remedy for many diseases and affections of body and mind: 
Neuralgia, lunacy, headaches of violent sorts, brain-fever, &c. 
In Montenegro, Herzogovina, and Albania trepanation was car- 
ried on by certain folk-doctors called “ medig,” or “ doctor,” 
whose only occupation seems to have been that of healing 
(wounds especially). In Montenegro this art is hereditary in 
certain families, ¢. ¢. Ilickovic. Since 1856 trepanning has been 
forbidden by law in the Principality, but the practice still goes 
on in secret, the Montenegrin ‘“medig” resorting to Albania, 
etc., where he is unmolested by the Turks. In Servia, itself, 
aecording to the author, the practice does not appear to have 
been common, although the “over the border” visits were 
known there also. Exact details as to Bosnia are lacking. Dr. 
Trojanovic gives a detailed account of the operation, with com- 

parative notes. 

be ++ 
a+ 

THE “Fire WaLk.” To Volume XV. (pp. 2-15) of the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Andrew 
Lang, the well-known folklorist and /it#erateur, contributes a 
paper on “ The Fire Walk.” Under this head are grouped the 
te umu-ti, or fire-walking ceremony of the Society Islanders and 
New Zealanders; the vilavilairevo of the Fijis; the fire-cere- 
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mony of Central Australia; the fire-walking over red-hot char- 
coal of the modern Japanese; the fire-rite in Mauritius; the 
performances of the Bulgarian wistinares, or fire-walkers (a 
faculty regarded as hereditary); the human fire-extinguishers 
of Spain; the Hindu fire-walkers of Benares, and some, at least, 
of the “passing through the fire” of Semitic, Celtic, and other 
peoples—a dim shadow of which last lingers in the midsummer 
ceremonies of western Europe. These ceremonies, Mr. Lang 
thinks, deserve examination by medical experts, since “all 
these usual theories, whether of collective hallucination ( photo- 
graphic cameras being hallucinated), of psychical causes, of 
che.nical application, of leathery skin on the soles of the feet, 
and so on, are inadequate.” Suggestion is, however, a possible 


explanation. 
++ ++ 


++ 

ARYAN THeory. M. André Lefévre publishes in the Revue 
mensuelle de |’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris (Vol. 1X., 1899, 
pp. 84 91) his lecture on “‘ The Indo-European Theory.” Much 
of the discussion on this subject has, he thinks, been sheer waste 
of brains and ink, the result of a misunderstanding between 
ethnology and philology. Dr. Lefévre thinks also that the 
Aryan primitive home was somewhere in the region of the 
Caspian, “where still vegetate the degenerate debris of the 
original Indo-Europeans, driven back and forth by Mongolian 
invasion and Turkoman barbarism.” The author seems a little 
too conservative on the whole. 

In his ‘‘ Herkunft und Urgeschichte der Arier” ( Heidelberg, 
1899, pp. 58, 8vo), L. Wilser argues ably for the Scandinavian 
origin of the Aryan peoples, with which seems to be bound up 
the theory of the superiority of the blond dolichocephalic 
section of the European white race. The author résumés in 
brief the facts in favor of the location of the primitive home 
of the Aryans in Scandinavia from the points of view of 
anthropology, philology, history, etc. Wilser considers the 
much-discussed Etruscans to have been a people of Aryan 
stock, closely related to the ancient Hellenes. 


a+ ++ 
++ 


ORIGIN OF New Race Types. The report of the remarks 
of Dr. Kollmann, of Basel, upon this subject at the Lindau 
Anthropological Congress, appears in the Correspbl. der 
deutschen Gesellsch. fiir Anthropologie (Vol. XXXI., 1900, 
pp. 1-5). According to Dr. Kohlmann, the first group of man- 
kind. the primitive horde, originated somewhere within the 
tropics. The history of the development of mankind may be 
summarized thus: I. Period of the development of the Species 
Homo sapiens preglacialis (the primitive horde increases; all in- 
dividuals possess the same characteristics). II. Period of the 
development of the Species Homo sapiens preglacialis (variatiun 
becomes active; races begin to be formed; migration from the 
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primitive home). III. Period of the development of Homo 
sapiens intraglacialis and preglacialis (through the effects of 
variation and of milieu several races have arisen; after migra- 
tion into the various continents variability still continues, until 
the morphological race-characters are completely developed). 
IV. Period of the development of Homo sapiens (from the end 
of the Diluvium down to the present feeble variability in form 
of fluctuating changes; no longer are new races or types 
formed; constancy of morphological characters). The author 
holds firmly to the doctrine of the essential permanence of 
race-types since their origin in the dim past of mankind, and 
_makes good use of the recent investigations of Dr. Livi in 
Italy, and Dr. Boas in America, to strengthen his theory. 
Crosses and metis-forms arise, but no new races and no new 
types, NO “uew varieties or spectes of man; not,even the many 
“fluctuating characters” of the modern European races seem 
capable of producing these—no six-fingered, four-nippled, or 
twelve-incisored race of man has yet appeared. ,And doubt- 
less will not. 





EDITORIAL. 


CARE FOR CLIFF RUINS. 


The women of Colorado have begun a wise movement. 
They have organized an association for the preservation of the 
cliff-dwellings, which are so numerous, and it has been regu- 
larly incorporated under the laws of Colorado. It is now the 
intention to acquire a title to the ruins, either by purchase or a 
grant from the State. The movement began in 1897, when the 
President of the State Federation of Woman’s Clubs, Mrs. M. 
D. Thatcher, appointed a committee. 

The association is formed on the lines of the Mt. Vernon 
and Mary Washington Associations. The initiation fee is $2, 
and annual dues $1. The officers are as follows: Regent, Mrs. 
Gilbert McC!urg, Colorado Springs; first vice-regent, Mrs. W. 
S. Peabody, Denver; recording secretary, Mrs. J. D. Whitmore, 
Denver; corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. A. Eldredge, Colo- 
rado Springs; treasurer, Mrs. Mahlon D. Thatcher, Pueblo; 
auditor, Mrs. George T. Sumner, Denver. The charter mem- 
bership of the association will be held open for six months. 
Committees will be appointed, and the association will set to 
work at once to raise money, secure membership, and lay the 
foundation for a State park. 

The area of prehistoric ruins in the Southwest covers a 
tract of 6,000 square miles, extending from ‘the four corners” 
into Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona. Therefore, 
the tract of land most valuable for a park has been a grave 
question at issue with the committee. They have had an accu- 
rate and comprehensive map made of the section called Mesa 
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Verde, the .green tableland, in the southwestern corner of 
Colorado. It is their wish to include in the park that portion 
of the mesa and adjoining cafions which contains the most 
ruins. 

It should be understood that Mesa Verde, the probable 
location of the future park, is a strikingly singular divide be- 
tween the Mancos and the Montezuma valleys. Throughout 
its extent it is gashed and seamed by innumerable deep cafions 
and ravines. The uplands are crowded with forests of pinon 
trees in such close array that one finds it difficult to pick a 
passage through them. Ruins of the houses of the mesa- 
dwellers are thick upon the plateau. 

The cafions which split the divide into tongues and islands 
of precipitious rock, are lined with the houses of the Cliff- 
Dwellers. The sides of the cafions are sheer walls of yellow 
sandstone, ranging in height from 500 to 1,000 feet. Asa rule, 
the dwellings stand fifty or a hundred feet below the rim of the 
heights, in a sheltered recess overhung by beetling masses of 
rock. Ina great many instances it is impossible to climb to 
the houses from the bottom of the cafion. Most of them have 
to be entered from the top of the cliffs. There are no definite 
roads or trails leading to them, and the difficulties to be over- 
come and the dangers to be dared in visiting the cliff-houses 
are many. The difficulties and dangers oniy show how neces- 
sary it is to build roads and trails and a rest house, so that peo- 
ple with great enthusiasm but little strength may visit the ruins. 

The Cliff-Palace and the Spruce Tree House are two of the 
cliff-houses ircluded in the tract set aside for the park. The 
Cliff Palace is 450 feet long, eighty feet high, eighty feet broad, 
and contains 127 rooms on the ground floor, and accommoda- 
tions for probably 1,000 people. The Spruce Tree House is 
only a short distance from the Cliff Palace, and is one of the 
most finished specimens of prehistoric architecture yet found. 
A visit to one or both of these ruins would repay one for 
almost any amount of fatigue, and the Colorado Cliff-Dwellers’ 
Association intends to be the path-finder for the delicate en- 
thusiast as well as for the brawny relic hunter. 





WHY AMERIND? 


A recommendation, apparently serious, has recently been 
made to replace the name American Indian by the especially- 
coined word Amerind. This word has been made by the novel 
method of uniting the first part of the two words American 
and Indian. A single word for characterizing our American 
aborigines is certainly desirable. American is indefinite, being 
commonly applied to the white inhabitants of the United 
States, as well asto the “red man.” Jndian is bad, perpetuating 
an error. American Indian is, perhaps, clumsy and awkward. 
But by what right do we suggest a term like Amerind? Is the 
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intention to give the term scientific authority? Do we hope 
to first have it adopted by scientific men, and then extended to 
popular use? If so, let us follow ordinary rules. Two demands 
are rightly made of words seriously proposed for scientific pur- 
poses: the first is that they shall not be coined from the verna- 
cular of the proposers; the second is that, taken from Latin or 
Greek sources, they shall be constructed by sensible methods, 
grammatically correct, and that the compound shall be descrip- 
tive. These rules are simple and reasonable, and have been 
recognized in all sciences. 

If anthropology is to rank as a science, it should conform 
to scientific usage. Amerind does not follow these rules. We 
should justly object to Russian or Japanese students, who 
should construct at pleasure scientific terms from words of their 
vernacular and urge their authoritative use; in science we have 
no right to follow, any more than Russians or Japanese, a prac- 
tice which would lead to confusion and inconvenience. As to 
its mode of formation—where else in science is there an ex- 
ample of the deliberate making of a term by chopping off un- 
meaning initial parts of two words and then uniting them? 
What does amer mean? What is the significance of zvd? And 
what can Amerind mean, if neither amer nor ind mean anything? 

There has been some discussion over the derivation of the 
word America; if it comes from a certain navigator’s name, it 
certainly has no value in the suggested compound. If zwd has 
any meaning—if, for example, it means the inhabitants of 
India—the error of using it in composition is as great as that 
of using it alone. But, one of the chief reasons assigned for 
coining the new word was the error in the word Indian. We 
dislike to differ with our fellow-workers, we dislike to appear 
refractory to a well-meant suggestion, but the word Amerind 
appears to us bad. Until a term is derived, which conforms to 
good scientific usage, we—personally—shall struggle on with 
the inconvenient (?) expression American Indian. Life is 
short, but even in, America we may find time and strength 
enough to speak what words may be necessary to adequately 
and unmistakeably express our thoughts. P.S. 





LATE DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST. 


A NEW ALPHABET DISCOVERED. 


The discovery of Mycenzan antiquities and the ruins of an ancient 
city, or capital, in Crete by Mr. Arthur J. Evans has been announced. The 
following description is taken from the New York /ndefendent: 

“A palace of Mycenzan kings of perhaps 1300 or 1400 B. C. was found. 
Nothing of that age previously found in Mycenz excels the fresco painting 
and stone carving. The royal bathroom, with its central throne, is pre- 
served like a piece of Pompeii, and shows a luxury unknown to Mycenz 
itself. But the most important discovery is that of a number of clay tablets 
with the ancient Mycenzan writing. The inscriptions are in a eharacter 
which is neither Babylonian nor Egyptian nor Hittite nor Cypriote nor 
Phenician, and they prove that a literary culture of indigenous production 
existed in Crete at that early period. The characters read from left to 
right, and not doustrophedon \ike the Hittite, and they are less pictorial and 
more hieratic than the latter It is too soon to express any detailed views 
as to the affinities of this Mycenzan script, but it suggests comparisons 
with forms of the Cypriote syllabary, as weil as with the Lycian and Carian 
characters. Mr. Evans suspects that many of them refer to palace ac- 
counts. The fact that they are clay tablets itself proves a relation to 
Babylonian culture.” 

Dr. Ward of 7ne Jndependent says that it displays a system of syllabic 
writing quite unlike any previously known. Among the flads was a written 
tablet in old Cretan character, 1f we should not rather call it Mycenzan. 


We presume that it was known throughout all the regions occupied by the 
earliest Greek culture, five hundred years before the Phenician alphabet 
was adopted, and by its simplicity drove out the earlier Mycenzan, Hittite 
or Lycian scripts. ‘ 


THE DELUGE TABLETS. 


The museum at Constantinople contains various tablets which give the 
Babylonian account of the Deluge, some of which date back to the reign of 
Amnis-Zaduga King of Babylonian, 2140 B. c, or about the time of Isaac 
and Jacob, seven centuries before Moses. The discovery by George Smith 
of the tablets of the Deluge in the library at Nineveh, written in Assur- 
Banipals’ reign, 600 B. C., was startling, but did not carry the date back. 
These tablets, however, show that the story of the Deluge was familiar to 
the common people of Babylonia and, perhaps, of all the East, from 
Assyria to Persia, long before the days of Moses 

The most remarkable feature of it, is that there is no record of the 
Deluge in Egypt, except that which is given in the writings of Moses. The 
Deluge story in Babylonia was compiled in twelve books—one for each 
month, showing how thoroughly the tradition was incorporated into the 
religious systems of the Babylonians. 


EGYPT BEFORE MENES. 


Maspero, in his “Dawn of Civilization,” declares that Menes was a 
mythical king, but the discoveries by De Morgan and Amelineau of the 
bones and seal of Menes, proves the correctness of history. More than 
this, recent discoveries have shown that before Menes there was a people 
living in the Stone Age; they were a white, blue-eyed Libyan-race, and had 
already remarkable skill in making tools, dishes and ornaments out of 
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flint, obsidian, and other stones; but they had no metal tools and did not 
understand how to erect buildings of brick. There came down the Nile, a 
race of conquerors, who had probably crossed over from Arabia, but whose 
origin was in Babylonia. 


AN ANCIENT GREEK FOUNTAIN FOUND. 


A cable dispatch from Athens tells the New York /udefendent that 
Professor Rufus B. Richardson, Director of the American School at 
Athens, in his excavations at Corinth, has so far laid open the Propylza as 
to restore the topography of that city, besides finding so much valuable 
sculpture that the Greek Goverment has provided a special museum for 
preserving the monuments that have been recovered. The latest unique 
discovery was in the Agora, where, at the depth of twenty-five feet, an 
ancient Gena fountain was found, with the bronze lion-headed spouts still 


in their original position. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Through the liberality of Mrs. Hearst the University of California has 
supported two exploration parties to Egypt, and has prepared a museum, 
which will contain such relics as are secured in that region, as well as those 
of the prehistoric relics of America. Messrs. Grenfeld and Hunt have 
transferred their allegiance to this Institution. They have secured froma 
cemetery of Coptos many papyri, mummies, and curious frescoes, most of 
them of Ptolemaic date. 


DISCOVERY OF A CITY GATE AT KARNAK. 


The fall of nine columns last year, against the pylon at Karnak, dan- 
gerously unsettled the huge mass of masonry, and now threatens to over- 
throw all of the columns of Hypostile Hall. M. Maspero has taken every 
precaution to avert the catastrophy; the expectation is that the wall of the 
pylon will be rebuilt, tier by tier, though there is some danger that the 
Nile flood will undermine the whole. 

Egyptologists are rejoicing. The season has been a memorable one 
forthem. In addition to the discovery of the mummy of King Menepthah, 
the Pharaoh of Exodus, ‘‘another valuable discovery,” to quote Professor 
Sayce, “has been made by M. Legrani while excavating at Karnak. While 
setting up the fallen columns of the temple M. Legrani came upon a city 
gate, the first that has been found in Egypt. The gateway is of very great 
height, is made of large blocks of squared limestone, and is double, having 
one gate within another. Two chariots could easily have passed through it 
abreast. It was erected by Amenhotep II. of the eighteenth dynasty. 


A SCHOO), FOR ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


_ A school for Oriental research has been established in Palestine. This 
is an importani movement, for it will result in correcting many of the 
errors which have crept into so many books on Palestine and the Holy 
Land. 
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RijkS ETHNOGRAPHISCH MUSEUM TE LEIDEN: VERSLAG VAN DEN 
DIRECTEUR OVER HET TIJDVAK VAN I OCT. 1898 TOT 30 SEPT., 1899. 
8°. pp. 34; 4 plates. 


For little Holland to maintain and dcvelope one of the best ethno- 
graphic museums of Europe is no light undertaking. Yet she does so, and 
does so nobly, at Leiden, in the Royal Ethnographic Museum, the last 
annual report of which is at hand. During the year two permanent assist- 
ants have been added to the Museum staff—one in the newly-established 
department of Physical Anthropology, the other in the section of East 
Indian Ethnography. Eor a part of the year a special assistant, Shinkichi 
Hara, was at work upon the Japanese collections. 

The Museum is still pleading for a new building, a plea amply justified 
by the scholarly and important nature of the work it is conducting. A con- 
siderable portion of the report is devoted to the list of accessions. Among 
these is a magnificent collection of somatological material from the Philip- 
pines, including nearly four hundred skulls—the gathering of Dr. Schaden- 
berg. This rich material is being studied by Dr. Koeze, and will be pub- 
lished by the Museum in the first volume of its 7vansactions, soon to appear. 

From August oth to September 30th the Museum arranged a special 
exhibit of its Japanese collection, « hich was visted by almost three thous- 
and persons. This collection contains the extensive and historically inter- 
esting gathering of Van Siebold, together with many later additions. The 
Guide to this exhibit, prepared by the director of the Museum, Dr. J. E. D. 
Schmeltz, is a handsome piece of work, which not only well served its pur- 
pose as a guide, but also is important to students of Japanese ethnography. 
Not only has Leiden this magnificent ethnographic series in its Museum; 
in the University is, perhaps, the most valuable library of Japanese books 
in Europe. The Museum is a much-used centre for study and work. Dur- 
ing the year eminent specialists from Bohemia, Germany, Switzerland, and 
the United States have made use of its opportunities. Classes of students 
have found its colonial collections useful. On May 24th, at the meeting of 
the Society for the Advancement of Scientific Study of the Colonies, Dr. 
Neuwenhuis exhibited and explained his Bornean collection, which is at 
present deposited with the Museum. During the present year two import- 
ant works are to be printed by the Museum—one a monograph upon Javan, 
the other an album of African, ethnography. The Museum is certainly 
making great progress under Dr. Schmeltz's direction. ~ 3 


* * * 


Los TATUAGES: ESTUDIO PSICOLOGICO Y MEDICO-LEGAL EN DELIN- 
CUENTES Y MILITARES. By Dr. Francisco Martinez Baca. Mexico: 
1899. 8°. pp. vii. 292; 7 tables; 18 plates, with 99 figures. 


We havealready, elsewhere (Am. Jour. Soc., vol. iii., pp. 13-17), described 
the laboratory of criminal anthropology in the State Penitentiary at Puebla, 
Mexico, and the work there done by Drs. Baca and Vergara. We now have 
béfore us the published results of a study made there upon tattooing, as 
practiced among Mexican criminals and soldiers. Lombroso and Marro in 
Italy and Lacassagne in France have studied tattooing among criminals in 
Europe. With other writers they have reached some results of interest. 
They find the practice of tattooing much more common among criminals 
than among “normal” men. They made an especial study of the designs 
in themselves and in their relation to the character, occupation, and life of 
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those who bear them. For Lombroso, tattooing among criminals is atavis- 
tic: the criminal—a man born out of the time to which he is adapted, tat- 
toos because his remote barbaric ancestor tattooed. 

In Dr. Baca’s book we find interesting matter for comparison with 
that from Europe. The treatment is divided into three parts. In the first 
part, after a discussion of tattooing in general, the material gathered among 
Mexican frisoners is presented; in the second part, that from so/diers is 
examined; in the third, various theoretical and practical questions in legal 
medicine are propounded and discussed. 

Most of these prisoners were pure Indians. They proceed from three 
sections geographically different—the mountains, the rather densely popu- 
lated plateau district, and the lower hot lands, Out of some five hundred 
persons examined fifty-seven were somewhat tattooed—not a large p:opor- 
tion, as compared with the European. Of these none came from the north- 
ern mountain district. In Europe the criminal is often tattooed with designs 
related to his trade, or connected in some way with his crimes: these often 
give useful hints, aiding in identification. ]n Mexico the facts are curiously 
different; out of fifty-seven tattooed subjects, not one bore designs relating 
to his trade; out of the one hundred and seventeen designs upon these sub- 
jects, but four even remotely suggested the bearer’s crime. Left to him- 
self, the Mexican Indian of Puebla—even of criminal tendency—shows 
little desire for tattooing; it is in the jail or prison that the idea of being 
tattooed presents itself to him, or is urged upon him; out of the fifty-seven 
subjects, fifty were tattooed in prison, five in the barracks, and two outside. 
Compared with the criminals of Europe, these Mexican Indians show little 
taste for obscene or indecent representations. On the whole, the designs 
are simple and crudely done. The soldiers and criminals of Mexico show 
little difference in the designs they tattoo. However it is quite clear that 
among the criminals religious designs preponderate, among the soldiers 
erotic figures are more common. 

We present herewith that part of the author’s general table in which the 
one hundred and seventeen designs observed on criminals are classified: 


( Crosses 21 
Religious Saints 14 
Monstrances 5 

Erotic-Religious: Hearts with crosses 10 

~ Hearts 6 

Women—clad 7 

Women—nude 


Symbols 
| 
| Wor 
Erotic 4 Initials of sweethearts 


Ow 


Names of sweethearts 
Initials of the criminals 
Names of the criminals 


AO 


on 


Simply decorative 


Men 
Dates 
{ Deer (liberty) 
Dogs (fidelity) 
Lions, tigers, &c. 
Animals + (sanguinarv 
instincts) 4 
Eagles (liberty) 2 
| Doves (love) I 
| Anti-religious: Devils 5 


NUN 


Decorative J 
Representative } 





It will be seen that Dr. Baca’s material is interesting, not only to the 
criminologist and psychologist, but also to the ethnologist. We have 
lea rned, within a few days past, that Dr. Baca has been appointed to a posi- 
tion in the magnificent new prison at the City of Mexico, similar to that he 
has held at Puebla. He will then have an even greater opportunity to carry 
on his investigations. Fortunately, the work he has founded and conducted 
at Puebla wil! not be discontinued, but will be earried on under competent 
direction } 
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PoMPE!1; Its LIFE AND ART. By August Mau, German Archeological 
Institute in Rome. Translated into English by Francis W. Kelscy, ot 
the University of Michigan. With numerous Illustrations {rom original 
Drawings and Photographs. New York: The Maémillan Co. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; 1899. 


The destruction of the city of Pompeii in the year 7g, by the eruption 
of Vesuvius, has preserved up to the present time many of the anuquities 
and arcniteciural works of that early period. The c.ty was situated on tne 
Bay of Naples and was the chiet seatof power at the time. Wuhenit was 
founded is not known. The oldest building, the Dovic temple in the Forum, 
is of the style of the sixth century B.c. ‘The founders were Oscans, but it 
was the city of the clan of. the Pompeys, as Tarquianu was the city of the 
Tarquins. 

‘The architecture of the early period was Greek. The subjugation and 
Romanizing did not come until the suctal war,goB C. Asa result we have 
a great deal of Greek architecture rather than Roman. Up to the present 
time abvut half of Pompei has b-en excavated. Articks of furniture, 
objects of art, statuettes, and sculptures have been taken to the museums 
at Naples and at Pompeii. The author of this book has treated the subject 
trom the archzological standpoint, rather than the artistic. He describes 
the masonry according to the periods. One style of masonry seems very 
rude, as it is composed of lime-stone frame-work, filled in with rubble; 
built without mortar. The cornersand door-posts were built of hewn 
blocks. Slabs were placed upright in the walls to huld the masonry in 
place. This style belongs to the early years of the Roman colony. The 
Doric temple was built in the sixth century B c. The second period was 
that of the lime-stone Atriums. A third is called the Tufa period, in which 
the climax of Pompeiian architecture appeared. It has a pronounced 
artistic character. Buildings are adorned with colonnades of the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders. Wall paintings are lackings, but pictures of 
rare beauty are found inthe mosaics of the floors. The fourth period covers 
the earlier decades of the Roman colony; but falls far below that just pre- 
ceding. 

The Forum is, perhaps, the most interesting feature in the city. This 
was very common in other cities, and is, perhaps, the survivor of the en- 
closed court, which was an important feature to the earliest villages. It 
was surrounded by temples, markets, and buildings devoted to civic pur- 
poses. No private houses opened on this area. The remains of acolonnade 
are seen on each of the three sides, but the colonnade is nowhere intersected 
by a street passable for vehicles. You descend the area by several steps. 
Only pedistrians could enter the Forum; carts and wagons were excluded 
The area of the Forum was paved with flags. Originally there were 
many statues, which were of three ciasses: those of citizens, equestrian 
statues of life size, and statues of emperors, or members of the emperors’ 
families; some of them colossal in size. Among thema statue of Augustus 
and an equestrian statue of Nero and Tiberius. In the Forum the various 
styles of columns have been preserved: one of Doric style, with the upper 
part fluted; another had the lonic order; but the earlier period was the bet- 
ter of the two. The most important religious festivals were celebrated in 
the Forum. 

In Greek towns the market place was laid out in the form of a square, 
but in the cities of Italy the Forum was, like an amphitheater, adapted to 
gladiatorial combats. It was used for games and contests. After the 
buildings in the Forum, there were three temples: one devoted to the 
Lares—the Temple of Jupiter—which dates from the pre-Roman period. 
It contains six Corinthian columns and had Etruscan characteristics. The 
arrangement of the steps is peculiar. An altar stood in the middle of the 
platform. At its left we see the arch, a strip of wall, and a platform with 
an equestrian statue. Within was the wall with decoration in the Pompeijan 
style. A head of Jupiter was found in the cella. This head is compared 
to the bust in the Vatican Museum, and is described as follows: the face 
seems to suggest great force of will—great force of will is seen, also, in the 
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face of the Pompeiian god; but it is will dominated by an alert and all- 

embracing mind. The forehead expands in a broad arch; the eyes—wide 

open—look out with full vision, under sharply-cut brows. Here we have 
no secret brooding; a powerful, yet clearly-defined and comprehensive per- 
sonality is stamped upon features carved in bold, free lines. The other, 

Bust of Zeus, in the Vatican Museum, seems to suggest, not so much the 

power of a world-encompassing and Jofty intellect, as atsorption in great 

unfathomable thoughts. In the lines of the massive face irresistible force 
of will is revealed, and the capability of fierce passion lurks beneath the 
projecting lower part of the forehead and uneven eye-brows, threatening 
like a thundercloud; but for the moment all is deep repose, and the lids 
seem partly closed, over eyes that look downwards, as if not concerned 
with seeing. The sculptor has conceived of Zeus as the occult power of 
nature, alike the origin and law of all things, or as the personification of 
the heavens veiled by impenetrable mists. 

* * 

* 

THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE: AN ACCOUNT OF THE LEADING 
FORMS OF LITERATURE REPRESENTED IN THE SACRED WRITINGS. 
(Intended for English readers.) By Richard G. Moulton, M. H., Ph. D., 
Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. Re- 
vised and partly re-written. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co London: 
Isbister & Co. 1899; 569 pages. 


That wonderful book the Bible has received more attention than any 
other book in existence, and is likely to receive still more in the future. 
There are, to be sure, several distinct schools which are devoted to the ex- 
amination of it. Of these, the one which is, perhaps, the oldest takes it up 
as purely a religious book, full of maxims and teachings, all of which have 
an equal value. The students in this school, at an early date, broke it up 
into fragments, and have transmitted it with divisions into chapters and 
verses, but seem to have paid no attention to the connections or the’history 
of the separate parts. Another school, which may be called the histor.cal, 
treats it as a historical book, tull of descriptions of ancient customs and 
allusions to the antiquities of the East, but also find confirmations of its 
truthfulness and genuineness in the discoveries which have been made dnr- 
ing the past few years. A third may be called a school of critics, which 
may be divided into two classes; the one embracing those writers who are 
studying the text and endeavoring to make it as complete as possible, the 
other take the style, language and thought, and subject that to the severest 
criticism. A fourth school has arisen which is interested in the archzology 
of the Bible, and is devoted to the study of the antiquities of the East and 
to the comparison of the literature which has been brought to light by the 
monuments with that which is contained in this book. Asa general thing, 
this school is opposed to the conclusions which have been reached by many 
of the so-called “higher critics,” and puts back what they are disposed to 
pull up and throw away,or, at least, they present severe tests to the theories 
of the higher critics. This is a department in which our readers are un- 
doubtedly much interested, and will be more so as time passes on. 

A literature has been recovered in Babylonia, Egypt, and Palestine, 
which already exceeds in compass the whole of the Old Testament scrip- 
tures. The records already discovered confirm, explain, and illustrate the 
scripture records, and make it probable that they were contemperanous 
with the other records, rather than reductions of fragments which had long 
existed. The discoveries seem to confirm the traditionary view of the 
Bible, and actually represent it as the oldest book in existence, much older 
than the critics claim. There may be inscriptions and tablets and monu- 
ments, which in their present form, date further back than these written 
books, but they do not cover as much time or give as much variety, as does 
this Sacred World, and certainly do not furnish as good or as useful speci- 
mens of literature. No one would think of going to the Book of the Dead 
or to the Assyrian tablets for specimens of literature which might be 
brought betore the enlightened public of the present day, as models of 
excellence. 
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There are specimens of Greek literature, which belong to a late date, 
comparatively speaking, but these in their moral tone and their general 
effect are not to be compared with the ancient books of the Bible. 

A fifth school, and one which is likely to be more popular and more 
efficient than any of the others, is the one which treats the Bible as a book 
of literature. This s€hool may be said to date back to the days of Herder, 
who wrote upon the poetry of the Bible, but did not enter into its literary 
character as a whole. A work which has been left to Professor Moulton, of 
the Chicago University, to accomplish, so that he may be said to be the 
founder of the school. The particuliarity of this schcol is that it treats the 
Bible just as it does any other work of literature. It divides it into different 
parts and, so far as possible, assigns each part to its own period; but takes 
the different parts in their sequence and traces the growth of thought and 
of literature, which is so apparent. The Bible is no longer a mosaic, which 
has been put together according to individual fancy, but is < plant, which 
has grown up and owes its beauty to the inner life. 

: Professor Moulton has treated the Bible purely as a book of literature, 

and has given many specimens which convince the reader of the superior- 
ity of that book, which is at present undergoing so much criticism from the 
hands of its professed friends. This is timely, for it shows that, as a liter- 
ary inheritence, this book is beyond compare. The discoveries among the 
monuments of the East have confirmed the reliability and accuracy of the 
Bible as a work of history, but by studying the Bible as ancient literature 
and comparing it with such other specimens as we have inherited, or have 
recently discovered, we find it has a history of its own; that there is an 
order to the separate writings, just as there is in the Greek or Hindoo or 
Persian writings, or, in fact, as there is in the works of modern literature— 
English, German, French, &c. 

Professor Moulton shows that there is a similar progress of thought 
and of style, that may be compared to that which every student has recog- 
nized in classic literature, and which the archzologists are recognizing, 
also, in the buried literature of the East. He says: “ The literary study of 
the Bible is a new study. Its newness rests not upon sudden advance in 
our knowledge of Semitic people and institutions, but upon our changed 
attitude to the whole field of literary investigation.” The inquiry is with 
the foundation forms of literature, such as epic, lyric, dramatic, and philo- 
sophic, and the like, all of which are represented in the sacred writings. 

There is this difference between the literary student and the critics: the 
ordinary student delights in the personality of the reputed writers of the 
books of the Bible, but the critics seem to delight in cutting up these books 
into fragments and throwing a haze over the subject of their authorship; 
very much as former critics have thrown a haze over the works of Homer 
and the writings of Shakespeare, but with no advantage to themselves, or 
to literature in general. All these books stand before the public in their 
integrity, and none of them have been shaken from their foundations. 

The especial value oj Professor Moulton’s book, is that it has brought 
out the beauties of the Bible as a literary work. We are at once brought 
7 it to forget all our dogmatism and to lay aside our criticism, and are 
filled more than ever with an unbounded admiration for the literary treas- 
ures contained in it. The classification of literary forms in universal litera- 
ture into epic, lyric, dramatic, etc., enables us to analyse and to discrimi- 
nate between the different parts of the Bible, and to pick out the germs of 
literature according to our taste. If we are fond of the dramatic, we shall 
find much to satisfy us, and will be surprised to see how superior the 
dramas are. If, on the other hand, we admire the epic stories, we may take 
other parts, such as the story of Ruth, Joseph, Samuel, Sampson, and 
David, and will find much to admire. But in the midst of these epics there 
are strange tragedies in real life; some of them in the Geld, others in the 
palaces, and not a few in battle. The meditations and elegies in the Bible 
contrast with those tragedies, but these, again, are broken into by Biblical 
songs and by rituals, by lyrics and by dramatic prophecy. The doom 
songs and the rhapsodies are also in strong contrast. The wisdom litera- 
ture, on the other hand, reminds us of the philosophy of Socrates and the 
wisdom of Plato. een 
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This work is very valuable, fer it enables us to understand the char- 
acter or nature of the Bible betier than ever before; it is, in fact,a key 
which unlocks the dcor ut the treasure house and reveals yemsand precious 
stones; some of them set in crowns which have becn worn by the worthies 
of the past, and may, perhaps, be made to adorn crowns in the future, 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Bible is, on the whole, the most 
interesting book in the world. We shall find this to be the case, when once 
we learn its real nature and get into full sympathy with it. It is a mar,el- 
ous literary composite. Here are myths (but how unlike the myths of 
other people!), folklore, story, song, 1mpassioned sermon, tender idy]}, philo- 
sophic meditation, dramatic poem, and pious hymn—almost every iorm of 
literary composition; and all penetrated with the spirit of a religion that, 
however rude in its earliest expres ions, bears in it the germ cf the pro- 
found and spiritual faith, which, as Crristianity, rules Cur reason and our 
hearts. 


* * * 
POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LIFE. By 
Rev: Frank T. Lee. Boston and Chicago: ‘The Pilgrim Press. 


This is a practical. and useful book, written by a successful and devuted 
pastor, as the result of «xpericnce. Jt is full of good common sense, ard 
is at the same time thoughtful. It abour.ds with iilustrations. drawn irom 
all departments of | fe, some of them very vivid and instructive. The style 
is terse and forcible, and the arguments convincing. j 

Perhaps the best chapter in the book is the one on “ The Popular Mis- 
conceptions as to the Bibie.” It opens with a reference to two paintings: 
one inthe Parliament Building in London, the other in the Capitol in Wash- 
ington. The first represents “The Departure of the Pilgrims,” the second, 
“The Landing.” In the full front of each picture is an open volume, that 
volume is the Bible. It is a beautiful iliustration. Every one knows that 
that book, which has come ‘down to us fram so ancient a date, is like the 
key-stone of an arch; the foundations of the arch were Jaid in the religious 
thought and best learning of the ancient pt oples, whose history is written 
inthe monuments. The strength of the arch has been tested. and proved 
sufficient to bear up all that modern civilization can put upon it. It has 
borne the attacks of its enemies fur many generations, but is, as Gladstone 
said, ‘the impregnable rock.” 
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This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff- Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. Thea 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins. 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora,in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
work for many years to come. 
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